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PREFACE 

From  a  strictly  historical  perspective,  the  use  of  the  Little  Sahara 
Sand  Dunes  in  West  Central  Utah  for  off-road  vehicle  (ORV)  use  has  paralleled 
the  ORV  use  patterns  and  trends  in  the  nation  as  a  whole.  The  ensuing 
problems,  conflicts  and  issues,  while  a  representative  microcosm  of  the 
national  scene,  will  be  mitigated  to  some  extent  by  the  plans  and  programs 
instituted  by  the  local  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  Resource  Area. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  review  the  effectiveness  of  proposed 
BLM  responses  and  their  impacts  on  existing  and  potential  problems  associated 
with  ORV  use  at  Little  Sahara  Recreation  Area.  Additionally,  we  have 
attempted  to  define  new  soltuions,  which  while  not  evaluated  herein  may 
have  potential  in  resolving  conflicts  and  untangling  perplexing  problems. 

The  report  contains  five  sections.  Section  One  involves  a  discussion 
of  objectives  and  procedures  used  in  this  analysis  as  well  as  a  discussion 
of  basic  assumptions  influencing  the  direction  and  effectiveness  of  BLM 
ORV  management  programs  at  Little  Sahara.  Section  Two  contains  a  definition 
of  each  problem  identified  and  prioritized  during  the  field  and  office 
observation  phases  of  the  study.  In  Section  Three,  we  discuss  what  is 
felt  to  be  the  most  promising  solutions  for  each  of  the  high  priority 
problems.  Our  concluding  remarks  on  what  basic  steps  that  need  attention 
before  further  solution  should  be  implemented  are  reported  in  Section  Four. 
Individual  disciplinary  observations  of  problems  and  solutions  are  contained 
in  Section  Five. 

We  would  like  to  express  our  appreciation  to  the  Delta  Resource  Area 
for  supporting  this  problem  analysis.  We  would  also  like  to  acknowledge 
the  assistance  of  our  hosts,  Margaret  Kelsey,  Stewart  Jacobsen  and  Gerald 
Muhlestein  during  our  brief  stay  at  Little  Sahara  and  Fillmore. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Little  Sahara  Recreation  Area,  located  in  West  Central  Utah,  cjm- 
prises  about  60,000  acres  of  sand  dimes,  sage  brush  and  pinyon  juniper  land- 
scape types.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  most  important  off -road  vehicle  (ORV) 
recreation  areas  in  Utah  and  is  the  most  intensively  used  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  (BLM)  Recreation  Area  in  the  state.  The  sand  dunes  and  varied 
topography  in  and  adjacent  to  the  area  provide  nearly  ideal  opportunities 
for  a  variety  of  ORV  play  and  competition,  pedestrian  sand  play  and  study 
of  biotic  responses  to  sand  dune  invasion. 

Nearly  90,000  people  visit  Little  Sahara  yearly;  most  use  occurs  in 
spring  with  a  second  but  smaller  peak  coming  in  early  fall.  Several  spring 
weekends  record  particularly  intensive  use  in  association  with  nationally 
sanctioned  ORV  competitive  events:  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  this 
relatively  quiet  area  will  be  invaded  with  upwards  of  15,000  spectators 
and  enthusiasts  on  some  weekends. 

The  resulting  impacts  and  conflicts  among  visitors  coming  to  the  area 
with  different  expectation  sets  may  have  lowered  visitor  satisfaction  as 
well  as  created  serious  law  enforcement,  sanitation  and  environmental 
problems.  While  the  BLM  has  responded  to  these  programs  with  a  substantial 
facility  development  program,  many  of  these  conflicts  and  issues  are 
expected  to  remain. 

Objectives 
We  recognize  that  the  facility  development  plan  envisioned  by  the  BLM 
will  make  significant  progress  in  reducing  the  intensity  of  many  of  the 
problems  now  present  at  Little  Sahara  (for  example,  adequate  sanitation  and 
water  supply  facilities  may  soon  be  available)  many  others  (such  as  user 


conflicts,  enforcement,  visitor  satisfaction)  are  likely  to  continue.  The 
problem  of  determining  which  questions  to  unravel  first  (assuming  limited 
manpower  and  dollars)  then  becomes  an  important  one  in  order  to  ensure 
efficient  use  of  scarce  resources. 

Specifically,  the  objectives  of  this  report  are: 

1.  Identification  of  problems  associated  with  providing  ORV  oppor- 
tunities at  Little  Sahara  Recreation  Area. 

2.  Prioritization  of  the  above  identified  problems. 

3.  Identification  of  solutions  which  may  hold  promise  as  being 
effective  in  reducing  or  solving  high  priority  problems. 

Procedures 

The  problem  analysis  involved  three  components:  field  observation, 
discussion  and  prioritization  of  problems  and  joint  BLM-consultants 
identification  of  promising  solutions. 

The  field  observation  component  involved  the  authors  traveling  to  the 
Little  Sahara  Area  and  observing  a  competitive  event  (Cherry  Creek  Hare 
and  Hound  Race),  ORV  play,  pedestrian  sand  play  and  proposed  facility 
location.  While  the  sites  of  the  pits,  camping  area  and  starting  location 
for  the  Cherry  Creek  event  were  not  within  the  administrative  boundaries 
for  the  Little  Sahara  Recreation  Area,  the  problems  observed  are  similar 
for  events  within  Little  Sahara  boundaries.  And,  there  are  often  spillover 
impacts  onto  the  recreation  area  when  events  are  held  iirmediately  adjacent 
to  it. 

The  identification  and  prioritization  of  problems  involved  a  discussion 
between  BLM  and  consultants  of  management  objectives,  conflicts,  impacts 
and  other  issues  associated  with  ORVs  at  Little  Sahara.  Priorities  were 


established  through  a  simple  scoring  technique:  problems  perceived  to  be 
high  priority  were  given  a  high  score;  those  with  a  low  priority  were  given 
a  low  score.  Scores  were  then  summed  across  all  BLM  and  consultant  individuals 
participating  in  the  prioritization  process.  The  result  is  a  crude,  but 
realistic  index  of  problem  priorities. 

Following  the  prioritization  process,  each  problem  was  thoroughly 
discussed  and  promising  solutions  were  identified.  One  or  more  solutions 
was  identified  for  each  of  the  problems  with  a  high  priority.  No  attempt 
was  made  or  will  be  made  under  the  terms  of  the  contract  governing  this 
report  to  determine  the  precise  effectiveness  of  each  proposed  solution. 
Most  solutions  will  require  substantial  sums  and  personnel  time  to  implement 
and  evaluate.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  BLM  will  attempt  to  initiate  our 
recommendations  in  order  to  test  their  utility. 

Assumptions  and  Limitations 

Five  major  assumptions  and  limitations  not  only  guided  our  analysis 

of  ORV  related  problems  at  Little  Sahara  but  will  also  influence  the  direction 

and  efficiency  of  BLM  administered  programs  designed  to  solve  these  problems. 

An  understanding  of  these  assumptions  and  limitations  is  fundamental  to  a 

real  appreciation  of  our  task  and  has  significant  implications  for  the 

validity  of  several  promising  solutions  identified  later  in  this  report. 

7 .  Information  on  viAiXoi  (LkaARcteAJJstlcA ,  attitudes  and  patteAn*  n<ic.Qj>i>afiy 
faon.  do.CAAi.on-ma.kinQ  iA  pnQAwtly  la.aki.ng. 

Our  position  is  that  the  Little  Sahara  Recreation  Area  was  established 

to  provide  certain  kinds  of  recreational  opportunities.  The  landscape, 

facilities  and  other  management  programs  are  designed  to  produce  several 

opportunities.  Indeed,  the  Little  Sahara  Management  Plan  (Peterson,  1974) 


devotes  ten  of  the  eleven  management  objectives  in  the  plan  to  descriptions 
of  the  desirable  recreational  opportunities  in  the  area.  Yet,  suitable, 
relevant  data  on  the  expectations  of  visitors,  their  actual  experiences, 
use  patterns,  and  reactions  to  managerial  programs  is  not  available.  There- 
fore, we  do  not  actually  know  in  any  empirical  sense,  what  is  happening  in 
terms  of  differences  between  objectives  and  the  actual  situation.  Thus, 
many  of  our  observations  to  follow  did  not  evolve  from  the  systematic 
behavioral  research  needed  for  management.  Our  concerns, and  this  problem 
analysis, while  not  pure  conjecture  could  have  been  more  precise  had  an 
adequate  information  base  on  visitor  behavior  been  available.  In  fact,  we 
view  this  arena  as  a  problem  unto  itself. 

2.  It  U>  not  poAAible  to  change,  design  on.  to  cotton  ofa  faaciZitteA 
programmed  faon.  d2.vcZ0pme.nt. 

The  existing  management  plan  (Peterson,  1974)  has  identified  and 

programmed  a  number  of  facilities  and  developments.  Many  of  these  proposals 

are  already  well  into  the  design  and  planning  process.  Consequently,  the 

probability  of  recoimiended  changes  in  design  or  location  being  implemented 

at  this  late  data  is  extremely  small.  Therefore,  we  will  take  the  existing 

proposals  for  facilities  as  "givens"  and  not  attempt  to  suggest  changes. 

We  can,  and  will,  however,  identify  problems  that  may  occur  because  of  the 

proposed  facilities. 

3.  We  tU6umc  that  the  ELM  administrative  hierarchy  hcu>  recognized  the 
need  Ion.  additional  management  personnel.. 

With  an  annual  rate  of  close  to  100,000  visits  and  several  hundred 

thousand  doll?rs  invested  in  facilities,  the  need  for  an  adequate  number 

of  trained  management  personnel  is  necessary.  We  assume  that  this  need  has 


been  recognized  and  steps  are  presently  being  taken  to  acquire  the  additional 
manpower.  Implementation  Of  many  of  the  suggested  solutions  recommended  in 
later  sections  of  this  report  will  also  likely  require  more  manpower.  It 
is  inescapable  that  without  additional  personnel,  existing  and  planned 
facilities  and  programs  will  fail  to  achieve  accepted  management  objectives. 

4.  Tk<i  BLM  Ongantc  Act  uxLIZ   be  pou>i>cd  by  Conqn.<Li>&  in  tko,  man.  fiutute. 

The  effectiveness  of  many  management  programs,  both  those  planned  for 
implementation  by  the  BLM  and  those  recommended  by  the  authors  require 
enforcement  and  regulatory  powers.  We  assume  that  the  Organic  Act  now 
presently  before  Congress  will  give  those  powers  to  the  BLM  and  that  this 
Legislation  will  be  passed  within  the  next  year  or  so.  We  really  see  no 
other  viable  alternative  available  to  the  agency  if  it  wishes  to  establish 
and  maintain  designated  recreation  areas  such  as  Little  Sahara. 

5.  A  titcmt  VodoAal  V-a>tntct  Count  decision  viXJUL  h.cquJjm  that  BLM  ORV 
fiogudOitioYi!)   be  nowtiittm. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Federal  District  Court  recently  found  that 
the  existing  BLM  ORV  regulations  violated  both  Executive  Order  11644 
(concerning  ORVs)  and  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act.  The  Court 
ordered  that  the  BLM  rewrite  the  regulations  and  develop  a  new  process 
for  designating  which  areas  on  national  resource  lands  would  be  open  or 
closed  to  ORV  use.  The  nature  of  these  new  regulations  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  designation  process  may  have  implications  for  the  present 
zoning  of  lands  for  ORV  use  at  Little  Sahara. 


General  Observations 
Although  our  knowledge  is  constrained  by  the  limited  amount  of  systematic 
information  concerning  the  user  and  our  relative  inexperience  at  the  Little 
Sahara  Recreation  Area,  several  observations  seem  readily  apparent.  We 
feel  that  further  study  would  enhance  both  the  manager's  and  the  researcher's 
understanding  of  these  observations  and  lead  to  fruitful  testing  and 
implementation  of  management  programs. 

A  Diversity  of  User  Groups  Exists.  Discussion  of  ORV  related  problems 
often  involves  debate  using  stereotyped  and  polorized  images  of  the  ORV 
enthusiast.  Often  these  discussions  leave  much  to  be  desired  in  terms  of 
adding  information,  principles  and  concepts  to  the  management  system.  Our 
observation  at  Little  Sahara,  as  well  as  discussions  with  local  BLM  managers 
suggest  that  a  diversity  of  ORV  user  types  visit  the  area.  Each  user  type 
seeks  different  experiences  from  his  machine,  the  environment  and  social 
relationships  while  participating  in  the  activity.  We  have  identified  three, 
possibly  four,  ORV  experience  types  at  Little  Sahara  and  two  non-ORV  user 
types.  An  understanding  of  the  expectations,  use  patterns  and  attitudes  of 
each  seems  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  successful  recreation  management  at 
the  area. 

ORV  competition — This  user  is  interested  almost  solely  in  participating 
in  competitive  events  (hill  climbs,  scrambles,  hair  'n'  hound).  While 
he  may  be  a  different  user  at  other  times,,  during  the  event,  he  is 
totally  immersed  in  the  competitve  spirit.  Associated  with  the  competitor 
are  a  host  of  other  users — spectators,  pit  crews, of ficials ,  and 
concessionaires.  Each  has  (probably)  a  set  of  expectations  which 
influence  his  behavior,  and,  consequently,  impacts  and  conflicts. 


ORV  play — This  user  exhibits  characteristic  play  behavior  patterns, 
especially  on  the  sand  dunes.  Informal  games  (tag?)  as  well  as  informal 
competition  (hill  climbs)  are  often  encountered.  Overcoming  the 
challenges  posed  by  steep  and  loose  sand  appears  to  be  a  major  focus 
of  the  activity.  The  presence  of  an  audience  also  appears  to  enhance 
the  experience  for  the  user. 

ORV  exploration — We  are  not  sure  this  user  exists  but  our  conversations 
with  BLM  managers  leads  us  to  hypothesize  his  existence.  Basically, 
this  ORV  user  is  well  experienced  at  Little  Sahara — visiting  it  frequently 
for  many  years.  His  behavior  is  oriented  toward  getting  away  from 
other  ORVs  and  experiencing  more  of  the  natural  environment.  Perhaps, 
to  this  user  the  ORV  is  a  means  to  an  end,  rather  than  an  end  in  itself. 
Pedestrian  Sand  Play— This  activity  does  not  involve  the  use  of  an  ORV. 
The  experience  is  merely  playing  on  the  sand — rolling  down  dunes,  jumping, 
digging,  tunnels,  etc — by  pedestrians.  According  to  the  BLM  this 
activity  is  gaining  in  popularity  and  constitutes  an  increasing  propor- 
tion of  the  use  as  the  season  matures.  Most  users  of  this  type  belong 
to  families  and  church  or  youth  groups. 

Nature  Study — The  invasion  of  sand  dunes  upon  the  juniper  forest  presents 
an  interesting  study  in  biotic  response  and  relationships.  There  are 
a  number  of  groups  and  individuals  who  do  use  parts  of  the  Recreation 
Area  for  nature  study  purposes. 

While  our  observations  of  the  various  user  groups  may  be  little  more 
than  educated  guesses,  we  do  feel  that  a  systematic  study  of  users  is 
essential  to  defining  actually  what  user  types  exist  and  how  their  behavioral 
patterns  and  attitudes  relate  to  each  other. 
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Interrelatedness  of  Problems.  In  the  next  section,  there  are  definitions 
of  the  major  management  problems  facing  the  BLM  manager  at  Little  Sahara.  And, 
in  later  sections,  we  will  suggest  potentially  promising  solutions  for  each 
on  a  problem  by  problem  basis.  Yet,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  many 
problems  are  interrelated — it  is  difficult  to  discuss  one  problem  without 
discussing  another  or  several  others.  For  example,  the  problem  of  environ- 
mental impact  of  ORVs  is  also  a  problem  involving  QRV  operator  behavior.  Or, 
the  expectations  of  the  various  user  groups  may  significantly  influence 
the  nature  and  intensity  of  user  conflicts,  accidents,  depreciative  behavior, 
and  so  on. 

For  some  problems,  solutions  must  proceed  on  several  fronts  and  will  be 
effective  only  in  reducing  the  extent  of  that  problem.  For  other  problems, 
a  single  management  program  may  be  effective  in  solving  that  problem  as  well 
as  another  problem. 

The  QRV  phenomena  is  extremely  complex;  it  is  a  complicated  interface 
involving  people,  technology  and  the  environment.  As  a  general  rule,  we  see 
no  panaceas  available  to  any  QRV  manager.  Individual  problems  must  be 
identified,  prioritized  and  attacked — always  with  the  understanding  that 
these  problems  are  interrelated. 

Facility  Programs  alone  may  not  be  effective.  A  traditional  response 
of  wildland  managers  to  recreation  problems  has  been  to  develop  and  provide 
facilities  to  concentrate  users  in  an  area  in  order  to  protect  the  resource. 
While  this  was  a  suitable  and  effective  approach  in  years  past,  it  is  no 
longer  effective  when  used  as  the  sole  method  of  management.  Recreational 
users  have  become  more  sophisticated  in  their  expectations  and  technology 
has  encouraged  them  to  engage  in  highly  diverse  activities,  some  of  which, 
like  ORVs,  are  highly  land  consumptive. 
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We  feel  that  many  of  the  problems  existing  at  Little  Sahara  cannot 
be  solved  by  a  facility  development  program  alone.  For  example,  developing 
zones  within  campgrounds  for  different  user  types  may  be  necessary  to  resolving 
some  conflicts,  but  they  are  not  sufficient  actions.  They  must  be  complemented 
by  adequate  enforcement  and  information  dissemination  programs.  Likewise, 
depreciative  behavior  problems  will  not  be  reduced  by  facility  development — 
more  likely  these  problems  will  increase.  We  recommend  that  the  BLM  not 
rely  solely  on  facility  development,  but  rather  institute  new  programs  with 
a  coordinated  variety  of  thrusts. 

We  also  feel  that  the  existing  plans  for  new  facilities  may  create 
additional,  unplanned  problems.  For  example,  the  management  plan  does  not 
allow  for  the  increases  in  large  group  camping  that  have  been  recently 
recorded.  It  will  also  produce  problems  with  regard  to  ORVs  crossing  or 
driving  upon  the  main  intra-area  road.  This  will  lead  to  additional  law 
enforcement  requirements. 

The  facilities  plan  may  reduce  visitor  satisfaction.  Our 
observations  suggest  that  many  ORV  households  and  families  prefer  to  camp 
in  groups  of  five  to  ten  vehicles.  The  present  plans  for  traditional 
100  foot  spacing  between  many  of  the  campsites  may  not  permit  this  type  of 
group  activity.  And,  we  feel  that  a  proportion  of  these  groups  prefer  to 
have  no  developments.  Most  groups  have  self-contained  units  and  do  not  need 
to  rely  upon  facility  developments  for  toilets,  water  or  campsites.  If  an 
objective  of  the  management  plan  is  to  force  all  campers  into  designated  and 
developed  campgrounds,  we  can  foresee  reductions  in  visitor  satisfaction  as 
well  as  increases  in  conflicts,  impacts  and  depreciative  behavior. 
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The  geographical  placement  of  facilities  can  also  create  unplanned 
for  problems.  For  example,  the  Jericho  day  use  site  will  quickly  evolve 
into  an  QRV  campground  because  of  its  proximity  to  the  sand  dunes.  The 
location  of  the  Oasis  campground  will  put  strains  on  enforcing  the  sand 
play  and  natural  area  boundaries  as  well  as  producing  traffic  hazards. 

While  we  are  speculating  somewhat  here,  the  cost  of  not  speculating 
and  developing  contingency  management  programs  may  be  great.  In  the  next 
section,  we  will  define  those  problems  which  seem  to  be  of  greatest  priority, 
and  consequently,  those  which  need  to  be  attacked  first. 
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PROBLEMS  AND  PRIORITIES 


Introduction 


Our  two  days  of  discussions  and  observations  identified  eighteen  major 
problem  areas  (Table  1).  As  mentioned  previously,  many  of  these  problems 
are  interrelated  and  will  require  integrated  solutions.  Many  problems  are 
a  result  of  non-achievement  of  objectives  listed  in  the  Little  Sahara 
Recreation  Management  Plan.  Others  must  be  tackled  before  permanent  and 
effective  solutions  can  be  implemented. 

The  question  arises:  Given  limited  manpower  and  financial  resources, 
which  problems  should  be  attacked  first?  Or  which  problems  are  of  highest 
priority?  We  conducted  a  realistic  but  unrefined  prioritization  process 
involving  both  the  authors  and  appropriate  BLM  management  personnel. 
Problems,  based  on  this  process,  fell  into  two  groups  of  priority:  high 
and  low.  These  problem-priority  categories  are  depicted  in  Table  1.  Sub- 
stantial agreement  about  the  priority  of  a  specific  problem  was  obtained 
between  both  researchers  and  managers. 


Table  1.  Identifed  Problems  and  Priority  Class,  Little  Sahara  Recreation 
Area. 


Problem  Priority  Class 


Monitoring  Environmental  Impacts  High 

Depreciative  Behavior  High 

Communications  High 

Enforcement  High 

Use  Patterns  High 

User  Characteristics  High 

Hazardous  Behavior  High 

Rockwell  Natural  Area  Boundary  Revision  High 

User  Conflicts  High 
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Table  1.  Continued. 


Problem  Priority  Class 


Trail  Location  Low 

Investigating  Accidents  Low 

Predicting  Environmental  Impacts  Low 

Accident  Prevention  Low 

Removing  Accident  Victims  Low 

Estimating  Use  Low 

User  Fees  Low 

Conflicts  with  Grazing  Low 

Conflicts  with  Mining  Low 


The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  define  and  describe  each  of  the 
problems  which  fell  into  the  "high"  priority  category.  The  next  section 
will  discuss  promising  solutions. 

Monitoring  Environmental  Impacts 
Monitoring  is  defined  as  the  periodic,  systematic  observation  of 
selected  environmental  parameters.  Monitoring  is  a  problem  because  BLM 
managers  are  confronted  with  the  tasks  of  deciding  if  ORV  events  should  be 
held,  opening  or  closing  certain  natural  resource  lands  to  ORV  use, 
writing  environmental  analyses  on  proposed  ORV  use,  or  monitoring  of  ORV 
impacts.  Excecutive  Order  11644  suggests  that  impacts  on  soils,  watershed, 
vegetation,  wildlife,  wildlife  habitat,  and  other  resources  shall  be 
minimized  in  agency  actions  concerning  the  location  of  ORV  user  areas. 

The  conduct  of  systematic  and  quantifiable  observations  of  ORV  impacts 
requires  a  level  of  management  sophistication  at  least  as  high  as  in 
grazing  resource  administration.  It  requires  a  system  inexpensive  to  operate, 
few  high  level  manpower  skills,  and  simple  instrumentation.  Just  as 
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periodic  ORV  user  area  surveys.  Through  a  monitoring  program,  Little 
Sahara  managers  can  assess  the  impact  of  various  management  programs.  And, 
a  monitoring  program  is  essential  to  achieving  management  plan  objectives 
three  and  nine  (Table  2). 

Table  2.  Little  Sahara  Management  Plan  Objectives. 


1.  To  accommodate  sand  play  on  clean,  free  moving  sand  dunes,  and 
to  provide  areas  for  sand  play  that  are  safe  from  vehicles, 
horses,  or  other  conflicting  uses. 

2.  To  accommodate  safe  off -road  vehicle  use  in  a  wide  variety  of 
terrain. 

3.  To  accommodate  the  observation  and  study  of  unique  flora  (such 
as  the  sand  dock,  atrip lex,  and  erosion  influenced  junipers)  and 
fauna  (such  as  the  insect  life  in  the  sand  dunes),  and  to  provide 
and  environment  for  these  entities  which  has  a  minimum  of  human 
interference  with  natural  processes. 

4.  To  accommodate  overnight  camping  in  a  relatively  quiet,  uncrowded 
atmosphere. 

5.  To  accommodate  day  use  activities  such  as  picnicking  in  a  safe, 
quiet,  uncrowded  atmosphere,  but  adjacent  to  activity  areas  for 
ORV  use  and  sand  play. 

6.  To  accommodate  group  uses  such  as  races,  rallies,  educational 
activities,  or  community  events. 

7.  To  accommodate  use  of  horses  in  areas  where  conflicts  with  other 
activities  are  minimum. 

8.  To  maintain  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  area,  with  special  emphasis 
on  highly  visible  areas. 

9.  To  maintain  habitat  suitable  for  wildlife  populations  which  are 
native  to  the  area. 

10.  To  provide  learning  opportunities  to  visitors  through  an  effective 
program  of  interpretation  of  natural  and  cultural  resources. 

11.  To  provide  a  variety  of  levels  of  facility  development  in  order 
to  provide  opportunities  which  accommodate  a  variety  of  user 
tastes  and  preferences. 
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Depreciative  Behavior 
Depreciative  behavior  are  those  human  actions  which  detract,  degrade 
or  reduce  visitor  satisfaction,  natural  resources  or  public/private 
facilities  and  equipment.  Depreciative  behavior  includes  vandalism, 
littering,  theft,  nuisance  acts  and  various  types  of  higher  crimes.  During 
any  high  use  period  at  Little  Sahara,  depreciative  acts  are  frequently 
observed.  The  existence  of  depreciative  behavior  reduces  the  effectiveness 
of  management  plan  objectives  one  through  five,  and  eight. 

Communications 

Confronted  with  the  continual  increase  in  QRV  use  at  Little  Sahara, 
ORV  induced  impacts  and  ORV  user-non  user  conflicts,  managers  have  responded, 
lacking  regulatory  authority,  with  behavior  modification  messages  to  ORV 
users.  For  example,  at  Little  Sahara,  managers  have  distributed  leaflets 
at  the  annual  Easter  Day  event  designed  to  inform  visitors  about  minimal 
impact  behavior.  These  managers  concede  themselves  that  the  leaflets 
reach  few  of  the  visitors,  and  probably  are  not  read  or  taken  seriously 
by  most  of  those  who  do  receive  them.  In  short,  the  leaflets  are  not 
effective. 

The  problem  is  "how  do  managers  communicate  effectively  with  the 
variety  of  users  present  at  Little  Sahara?"  By  "effective"  we  mean 
securing  the  desired  changes  in  behavior  at  minimum  financial,  manpower 
and  environmental  costs. 

Enforcement 
The  prevention  of  depreciative  and  hazardous  behavior  traditionally 
has  required  that  an  agency  be  established  to  compel  uncooperative  individuals 
to  abide  by  regulations.  To  be  able  to  force  the  unwilling  to  cooperate, 
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it  is  the  accepted  principle  that  an  agency  must  have  the  ability  to  formulate 
and  enforce  regulations,  and  have  arrest  powers.  The  lack  of  a  BUM  Organic 
Act  prevents  appropriate  enforcement  action  by  the  Delta  Resource  Area. 
This  consitutes  a  problem,  but  we  feel  that  the  passage  of  an  Organic  Act 
is  inminent. 

Beyond  the  present,  and  hopefully  temporary,  lack  of  enforcement  power, 
the  B1M  will  still  be  faced  with  typical,  if  not  unique,  problems  of  law 
enforcement.  The  problem  is  one  of  staffing  for  short,  peak  use  seasons. 
It  is  a  problem  of  communications,  compliance  and  cooperation.  It  is  a 
problem  of  successful  prosecution.  Some  of  these  problems  are  not  readily 
amendable  to  solution  by  the  BLM.  Others,  such  as  enforcement  capabilities 
will  be  shortly  resolved.  In  general,  to  meet  this  problem,  the  Area  has 
chosen  to  contract  with  local  agencies  for  enforcement  services.  When 
contracting  is  the  method  of  obtaining  a  service  the  purchaser  must  be 
sure  that  the  supplier  is  reliable,  has  the  necessary  skill,  and  provides 
the  right  level  of  service.  When  these  criteria  are  not  met,  a  potential 
problem  is  apparent  and  the  ability,  at  some  time  in  the  future,  to  meet 
objectives  one  through  four  is  in  doubt 

Use  Patterns 
The  problematic  nature  of  use  patterns  revolves  around  the  various 
recreational  uses  interface.  It  is  at  these  interfaces  that  many  of  the 
problems  of  user  conflicts  and  hazardous  behavior  occur.  Use  patterns 
involve  such  things  as  the  geographical  and  temporal  distribution  of  each 
activity;  the  size  of  groups;  vehicle  ownership  proportions;  distribution 
of  different  types  of  ORVs  across  Little  Sahara;  dispersion  and  concentration 
rates  of  each  activity  types;  and  characteristic  camping  and  support 
activity  distribution. 
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As  development  at  Little  Sahara  leads  to  an  increase  in  use,  the 
incidence  of  accidents  may  rise  and  the  satisfaction  of  those  seeking  an 
uncrowded  play  area  may  decrease  unless  appropriate  actions  are  initiated. 
Management  programs  to  disperse  use  from  the  Little  Sahara  Area  will  be 
facilitated  by  knowledge  of  the  patterns  of  use  each  type  of  user  has. 
The  lack  of  knowledge  about  patterns  of  use  for  each  type  of  user  makes 
planning  programs  to  meet  safety  objectives,  maintain  user  satisfaction  and 
meet  the  objective  of  preserving  the  Rockwell  Natural  Area  much  more  difficult 

User  Characteristics 
User  characteristics  involve  the  demographic  and  sociological  factors 
descriptive  of  each  visitor  typical  to  Little  Sahara.  We  have  assumed, 
on  the  basis  of  a  cursory  look,  that  there  are  at  least  six  basic  user 
groups.  In  order  to  attain  the  management  objective  of  providing  a  safe, 
and  educational  experience,  as  well  as  providing  each  group  as  satisfactory 
a  visit  as  possible,  it  is  necessary  to  know  who  the  users  are,  how  they 
think,  and  what  they  want.  We  also  need  such  information  as  residence, 
media  usage,  group  membership  and  type  of  ORV  owned.  The  present  lack  of 
this  information  constitutes  an  impediment  to  effective  management. 

Hazardous  Behavior 
The  problem  of  hazardous  behavior  is  deeply  related  to  many  of  the 
other  problems  identified  at  Little  Sahara.  Hazardous  behavior  is  that 
behavior  which  unduly  endangers  either  the  person  in  action  or  a  bystander. 
A  major  portion  of  the  ORV  experience  involves  pushing  the  machinery  to 
its  upper  limits  of  performance.  Hazardous  behavior  often  accompanies 
these  limits.  Therefore,  as  use  increases,  the  incidence  of  this  type  of 
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behavior  is  expected  to  rise  given  the  present  management  direction. 
Administering  to  the  victims  of  this  sort  of  behavior  and  enforcement 
efforts  to  prevent  or  reduce  this  form  of  behavior  is  highly  consumptive 
of  personnel  and  financial  resources  of  the  Delta  Area.  Administering 
first  aid  to  and  removing  victims  of  hazardous  behavior  is  not  only 
difficult  in  this  situation,  but  is  also  consumptive  of  dollars  and  manpower. 

The  Rockwell  Natural  Area  Boundary  Revision 
Objective  Three,  in  the  Little  Sahara  Management  Plan,  established 
as  a  legitimate  use  the  study  of  encroachment  of  the  sand  dunes  on  the 
local  juniper  ecosystem.  If  this  goal  is  to  be  attained,  a  method  of 
halting  damage  inflicted  by  ORVs  is  necessary.  Basically,  the  problem 
focuses  on  an  effective  boundary  revision  which  recognizes  historical  ORV 
use  on  impacts.  Certain  obvious  changes  can  be  recommended,  but  in  order 
to  make  these  changes,  user  characteristics,  use  patterns  and  a  host  of 
other  facts  must  be  determined.  There  is  a  definite  need  to  remove  the 
Natural  Area  from  the  influence  of  existing  ORV  use  patterns  as  well  as  to 
isolate  it  from  those  impacts  which  will  result  from  proposed  facility 
developments . 

User  Conflicts 
The  problem  of  user  conflicts  may  be  viewed  as  a  clash  in  desires,  of 
expectations,  and  behavior  of  the  six  different  hypothesized  users  of  the 
area.  The  result  is  a  decrease  of  visitor  satisfaction  below  that  which 
could  otherwise  be  produced  at  Little  Sahara.  Sand  players  who  expected 
a  relatively  quiet  weekend,  are  overwhelmed  by  the  din  of  vehicles  passing 
through  the  campgrounds  and  leave  the  area  disappointed.  Vehicle  user's 
desires  clash  with  those  of  the  natural  area  users  when  they  confront 
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barriers  designed  to  keep  them  out  of  their  traditional  play  area.  The 
problem  stems  primarily  from  Objectives  One  through  Four  in  the  management 
plan  which  specifically  established  the  goal  of  accommodating  a  variety 
of  uses.  The  ability  to  serve  this  broad  spectrum  of  uses  is  impaired  by 
the  dominating  nature  of  a  portion  of  the  use,  and  experiences  negatively 
effected  by  user  conflicts  cannot  be  considered  an  achievement  of  the 
implied  objective  of  an  enjoyable  stay  for  the  visitor. 
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PROMISING  SOLUTIONS 

Introduction 

Identifying  and  defining  the  problem  is  probably  the  most  critical 
stage  in  the  decision-making  process.  In  the  previous  section  we  have 
attempted  to  illuminate  what  appear  to  be  the  problems  needing  the  immediate 
attention  of  the  Little  Sahara  manager.  Yet,  a  discussion  of  problems  is 
incomplete  without  suggestions  of  promising  solutions.  In  this  section  we 
will  recommend  those  programs  which  appear  to  hold  some  promise  as  effective 
solutions.  Should  any  or  all  of  these  suggestions  be  implemented,  we  would 
hope  that  adequate  insurances  for  evaluation  of  their  success  or  failure 
are  included. 

Again,  we  would  like  to  emphasize  the  intricate  nature  and  the  complex- 
ity of  the  problem  which  is  evident  even  when  solutions  are  discussed.  As  an 
example,  let  us  briefly  review  the  problem  of  hazardous  behavior  as  it  exists 
between  ORVs  and  pedestrians.  ORV  users  encroaching  on  the  sand  play  area, 
campgrounds  and  the  natural  area  increase  the  chance  of  accidents.  Sand 
players  who  venture  into  the  dunes  for  a  better  view  of  spontaneous  competi- 
tion are  in  risk  of  injury.  Zoning  areas  for  each  activity  has  been  advanced 
as  a  solution.  The  principle  is  simple  enough.  Separate  the  conflicting 
users  and  the  conflict  is  resolved. 

Yet,  there  are  forces  at  hand  which  work  against  zoning  as  an  effective 
solution.  Some  ORV  users  like  to  explore,  others  have  a  desire  to  be  seen 
and  perform  before  an  auidence.  At  the  same  time,  sand  players  like  to 
watch  the  competition  among  vehicles  and  the  best  view  is  often  outside  the 
existing  sand  play  area.  These  factors  combine  to  create  a  situation  of 
extreme  danger.  Hazardous  behavior  here  has  resulted  in  severe  injury. 
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In  order  for  zoning  to  be  effective,  the  area  will  have  to  complement 
that  effort  with  enforcement  and  education  programs.  Unfortunately,  the 
lack  of  enforcement  capability,  poor  visitor  communication  and  the  lack  of 
knowledge  about  user  characteristics  have  been  singled  out  as  high  priority 
problems.  Therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  effective  zoning  requires  programs 
to  solve  problems  which  at  first  glance  have  no  relationship  to  zoning. 

Thus,  we  see  that  the  problems  and  their  solutions  form  a  complex 
network  which  cannot  be  approached  with  a  simplistic  panacea.  A  multifaceted 
program  combining  changes  in  administrative  procedures , increased  monetary 
commitment  and  research  is  necessary  to  achieving  well  defined  and  agreed 
upon  goals. 

Monitoring  of  Environmental  Impacts 

An  impact  monitoring  program  has  two  goals.  First  a  monitoring  system 
can  identify  trends  leading  toward  unacceptable  environmental  degradation. 
Specific  areas  such  as  the  Rockwell  Natural  Area  can  be  monitored  for 
changes  due  to  ORV  use,  sanctioned  play  and  grazing.  Standards  and  programs 
as  identified  in  accepted  management  objectives  would  vary  for  each  area. 
Certainly  more  degradation  would  be  acceptable  within  the  dunes  or  along 
the  Cherry  Creek  drainage  than  in  the  Natural  Area. 

A  second  goal  of  the  impact  monitoring  system  would  be  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  other  management  programs.  Has  the  movement  of  the  ORV 
camp  areas  toward  the  southern  end  of  Little  Sahara  paid  off  in  a  recovery 
of  the  environment  along  the  eastern  border  of  the  Natural  Area?  Are 
educational  programs  reducing  the  incidence  of  tree  cutting?  Without 
monitoring,  the  success  of  other  programs  designed  to  ameliorate  such 
problems  can  be  judged  only  through  subjective  analysis. 
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Environmental  impact  monitoring  programs  can  vary  widely  in  terms  of 
expense  and  information  sought.  However,  the  system  chosen  should  be 
relatively  easy  to  administer,  not  require  highly  skilled  personnel  and 
depict  in  simple  terms  changes  in  the  environment  as  a  result  of  implemented 
management  programs.  The  use  of  photographs  appears  to  meet  these  three 
tests.  Using  a  high  quality,  large  format  camera  district  personnel  can 
photograph  test  sites  periodically  and  compare  photographs  to  check  for 
magnitude  and  direction  of  change. 

For  even  larger  effects,  close  aerial  photographs  will  show  the  size 
of  the  damage  of  organized  events  and  heavy  use  periods.  This  information 
could  form  a  foundation  for  future  decisions  concerning  such  things  as 
charging  of  use  fees  and  limitations  on  special  use  permits. 

Sound  monitoring  could  be  conducted  by  district  personnel  using  simple 
decible  meters  in  accordance  with  SAE  testing  procedures.  A  well  designed 
sampling  plan  will  shed  light  on  acceptable  noise  levels,  and  the  buffering 
effect  of  distance,  different  types  of  land  forms  and  vegetation.  This 
information  would  be  valuable  for  future  planning,  facility  placement, 
boundary  revision,  use  zoning  and  regulation  formation. 

Depreciative  Behavior 
The  goals  of  programs  to  reduce  depreciative  behavior  are  (1)  to  protect 
the  natural  assets  of  the  area,  for  example,  the  trees,  the  Rockwell  Natural 
Area  and  the  roadless  areas  around  campsites,  (2)  to  protect  the  facilities 
such  as  signs  and  installations,  and  (3)  reduce  theft  of  personal  and  govern- 
mental property.  As  capital  outlays  increase,  unacceptable  degradation  of 
natural  and  fiscal  assets  detected  through  monitoring  would  precipitate 
appropriate  action.  The  primary  problem  concerning  enforcement  is  the 
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present  dependency  on  local  agencies.  The  relationship  with  the  county 
sheriff's  posse  should  continue  to  be  cultivated.  As  outlined  in  the 
management  plan,  a  contract  for  services  at  a  specific  level  should  be 
investigated  and  entered  into  if  county  personnel  are  interested.  At  this 
point  in  time,  it  would  be  advisable  to  investigate  deputizing  district 
personnel  and  sending  them  to  enforcement  short  courses.  This  power  would 
facilitate  enforcement  and  keeping  judicial  action  to  the  local  level  allows 
better  coordination  between  the  judicial  and  administrative  programs. 
Consultation  with  B1M  national  enforcement  specialists  would  also  be  helpful 
in  preparing  area  personnel  for  their  new  authority  when  the  B1M  Organic 
Act  passes.  We  see  the  lack  of  an  Organic  Act  as  the  major  impediment  to 
effective  enforcement  programs.  In  the  long  run,  contractual  agreements, 
with  local  enforcement  agencies  may  not  produce  dependable,  high  quality 
enforcement,  especially  for  normal  ORV  and  pedestrian  sand  play  activities. 

A  high  visibility  technique  could  be  used  to  advantage  here.  Evident 
enforcement  personnel  may  decrease  the  incidence  of  depreciative  behavior, 
especially  around  the  camping  areas.  Also  successful  prosecution  should  be 
publicized  in  Wasatch  Front  newspapers. 

Lastly,  the  possibility  of  borrowing  trained  personnel  from  other  BLM 
districts  which  have  ORV  experience  should  be  investigated.  Borrowing  would 
take  place  during  high  use  periods  such  as  Easter  Weekend.  This  type  of 
program  and  the  contracting  of  enforcement  services  from  local  agencies  goes 
along  way  toward  solving  the  problem  of  having  to  staff  an  area  with  a  short 
use  season  and  peak  use  weekends. 

A  second  solution  to  depreciative  behavior  is  to  educate  users  about  the 
negative  aspects  of  certain  acts.  Knowledge  of  who  the  users  are  and  what 
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motivates  them  are  necessary  if  education  efforts  will  be  effective.  Once 
the  target  market  and  best  method  of  gaining  user  respect  and  attention 
are  found,  the  message  can  be  communicated.  The  most  effective  media 
for  one  audience  might  not  be  the  most  effective  for  another.  Furthermore, 
one  particular  target  market  might  be  best  reached  through  a  combination  of 
media.  The  educational  solution  to  depreciative  behavior  then  encompasses 
three  steps.  First,  the  target  market  must  be  isolated,  second  the  best 
message  for  the  market  found,  and  third  the  best  media  to  present  the 
message  discerned. 

For  sophisticated  visitor  management,  research  will  be  necessary  at 
each  step  to  produce  significant  changes.  For  les  sophisticated  efforts 
intuition  may  serve  the  purpose.  For  example,  the  problem  of  firewood 
cutting  might  be  solved  by  alerting  the  public,  before  they  leave  home,  that 
the  users  must  bring  their  own  wood  and  that  cutting  is  prohibited  at  the 
area.  Placing  this  message  in  articles  about  Little  Sahara,  published 
in  the  Wasatch  Front  Area  is  a  possible  strategy.  Brochures  with  the  same 
message  distributed  at  "Little  Sahara"  booths  manned  at  ORV  oriented 
product  shows  such  as  the  Salt  Lake  Boat  Sports  and  Travel  Show  would  be 
productive.  Personal  appearances  of  BLM  at  local  meetings  may  be  helpful. 

On  a  higher  level  of  sophistication,  once  the  necessary  background 
research  has  been  performed,  a  film  reinforcing  proper  behavior  could  be 
prepared  and  presented  to  local  television  stations  and  used  in  a  visitor 
information  center  disply. 

A  third  solution  for  Little  Sahara  involves  the  provision  of  time 
and  human  energy  consumptive  activities.  A  series  of  moto-cross  trails, 
graded  according  to  difficulty  would  provide  additional  challenge  to  the 
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area's  users  and  should  offer  an  attractive  alternative  to  cycling  in  the 
Natural  Area  and  in  prohibited  areas  around  the  campgrounds.  The  focus 
is  providing  attractive  alternative  activities  rather  than  on  prohibition. 
And,  an  QRV  orienteering  program  could  be  designed  to  direct  use  away 
from  sensitive  areas.  It  could  also  acquaint  users  with  areas  equal  and 
superior  to  sensitive  areas,  in  terms  of  ORV  opportunities. 

Communication 

Solutions  to  administrative  communication  problems  will  require  an 
increased  monetary  commitment.  BIM  personnel  must  be  provided  with  enough 
equipment  to  maintain  constant  contact.  Procurement  of  a  set  of  dual  frequency 
radios  or  a  telephone  patch  system,  designed  to  provide  intra-bureau  communi- 
cation and  communication  with  local  agencies  involved  in  enforcement  is 
the  best  solution. 

To  facilitate  control  over  operations  designed  to  assist  in  crowd 
control,  emergency  treatment  and  enforcement  a  central  base  station  is 
needed.  This  post  would  be  occupied  by  an  individual  who  could  monitor 
calls  for  assistance  and  direct  the  proper  authority  to  respond .  It  would 
be  this  person's  job  to  maintain  up  to  the  minute  knowledge  of  the  where- 
abouts and  status  of  each  arallaable  unit . 

It  was  pointed  out  earlier  that  education  requires  knowledge  of  the 
characteristics  of  those  to  be  educated.  This  knowledge  is  the  key  to 
communicating  effectively  with  individuals.  Research  can  answer  such 
questions  as:  Who  do  they  respect  and  emnulate?  Where  do  they  live? 
What  does  it  take  to  get  their  attention?  To  communicate,  you  must  know 
your  audience. 
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Research  on  user  characteritics  is  needed  to  conrnunicate  with  visitors 
just  as  it  is  necessary  to  solve  problems  of  depreciative  behavior.  Message 
content  will  vary  with  audiences  and  goals. 

Several  approaches  are  needed  for  communication  of  on-site  regulations, 
zones  of  use  and  dangers  inherent  to  the  area.  Signing,  brochures  distri- 
buted in  the  campgrounds,  visitor  contact  and  visitor  information  center 
will  form  the  basis  for  an  on-site  communications  program.  Furthermore 
the  visitor  center  also  serves  as  the  on-site  emergency  call  center  if  properly 
equipped  and  manned. 

The  magnitude  and  types  of  environmental  impacts  caused  by  improper  use 
of  QRVs,  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  area  and  acceptable  behavior  are  messages 
which  may  also  be  effective  away  from  the  area  in  the  user '  s  home .  Other 
messages  which  can  be  efficiently  delivered  in  the  user's  home  includes  infor- 
mation on  safety  services  available,  availability  of  food  and  fuel,  the 
presence  of  enforcement  presonnel,  and  what  to  expect  in  terms  of  conflicts 
with  other  users.  Media  for  these  messages  can  be  guest  speakers,  television, 
newspapers,  articles,  films  and  booths  at  ORV  shows. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  user  satisfaction  is  a  function  of  the 
differential  between  expectation  ^d  realization.  If  expectations  can  be 
made  to  more  closely  conform  to  reality,  through  communication  programs, 
then  the  user  will  feel  better  about  his  experience  and  disenchantment  will 
not  interfere  with  communication. 

Enforcement 
This  problem,  like  Communication  is  involved  in  solving  many  other 
Little  Sahara  problems.  It  is  both  a  solution  and  a  problem.  Increasing 
the  visibility  of  enforcement  personnel,  seeking  publicity  on  a  successful 
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prosecutions,  maintaining  the  present  relationship  with  local  authorities, 
entering  into  a  contract  with  local  authorities  for  a  specific  level  of 
service  and  finally  looking  into  the  possibility  of  borrowing  trained 
personnel  from  other  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Districts  with  ORV  experience 
are  all  potential  solutions. 

One  additional  solution  we  reviewed  was  a  ranger  who  vrould  identify 
with  the  ORV  population.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  a  specific  image,  one 
respected  by  ORV  users,  would  have  to  be  projected.  This  means  the  area  would 
have  to  invest  in  a  top  quality  dune  buggy  with  the  ability  to  compete  with 
the  most  capable  vehicles.  Furthermore,  a  relaxation  of  rules  would  be  needed 
to  allow  the  assigned  personnel  to  dress  and  act  in  a  manner  similar. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  this  person  would  not  be  "operating 
undercover."  The  goal  would  be  to  facilitate  enforcement  and  communication 
programs  by  gaining  the  ardent  ORV  user's  confidence  and  respect  toward 
the  managing  agency. 

Use  Patterns 

The  patterns  of  use  present  a  highly  researchable  problem.  Observation 
techniques,  aerial  photographs  and  interviews  will  shed  light  on  patterns 
and  these  results  can  be  used  as  a  control  on  the  effectiveness  of  boundary 
revision,  use  zoning  and  user  conflicts  in  general.  Also,  this  information 
can  be  used  to  promulgate  regulations  and  typlify  types  of  ORV  users  according 
to  their  tendency  to  explore  and  the  types  of  areas  used. 

More  importantly  at  this  time,  use  patterns  can  show  the  points  of 
greatest  pressure  on  the  perimeter  of  the  natural  area.  This  information 
will  make  patroling  easier  and  might  be  the  basis  for  a  boundary  revision, 
if  that  strategy  would  seemingly  reduce  encroachment. 
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Both  observational  and  interviewing  methodologies  would  be  appropriate 
here.  Information  which  would  be  helpful  to  ORV  managers  includes  the  kinds 
of  groups  visiting  the  area  (our  Introduction  contained  some  speculation), 
their  behavior  patterns  (what  do  they  like  to  do?),  impacts,  expectations 
(what  kinds  of  experiences  are  they  seeking?),  realizations  (what  experience 
do  they  really  get?).  Additionally,  basic  socio-demographic  data  would 
be  helpful  in  assessing  the  geographic  location  of  target  markets,  appropriate 
media,  etc.  for  pre-trip  contact. 

Observation  techniques  could  be  utilized  to  determine  the  effective- 
ness of  various  programs  such  as  visitor  contact,  enforcement,  brochures, 
signs  and  films.  The  frequency  of  conflicts,  hazardous  behavior  occurances, 
and  depreciative  acts  could  also  be  assessed  through  unobtrusive  observation. 

Hazardous  Behavior 

The  solutions  to  hazardous  behavior  include  education  of  the  users, 
zoning  of  areas  for  imcompatible  types  of  use,  regulations  and  enforcement 
and  wise  facility  design.  Each  solution  has  its  own  problems  but  often 
these  problems  are  being  attacked  by  efforts  in  other  areas. 

Consequences  of  design  of  facilities  must  be  anticipated  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  construction  so  that  hazardous  behavior  will  not  be  promoted 
by  poor  design.  Unfortunately,  at  Little  Sahara  it  appears  that,  in  the 
process  of  separating  conflicting  users,  a  highway  capable  of  handling 
vehicles  at  high  speeds  has  been  placed  between  Oasis  campground  and  the 
primary  ORV  play  area.  ORVs  from  the  ORV  designated  campground  are 
forced  to  cross  the  highway.  This  is  a  potential  hazard  because  many  ORVs 
(due  to  the  design  of  their  tires)  are  incapable  of  quickly  traversing  the 
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highway.  Since  it  is  too  late  to  relocate  Oasis  campground,  a  system  of 
moving  the  ORVs  to  the  other  side  of  the  highway  without  placing  them  on 
the  road  should  be  devised. 

Rockwell  Natural  Area  Boundary  Revision 
A  revision  of  boundaries  of  the  Rockwell  Natural  Area  is  necessary. 
The  amount  of  degredation  visible  on  the  perimeter,  within  the  Natural  Area, 
serves  as  an  invitation  to  disobey  rules  prohibiting  vehicles  in  the  area. 
A  buffer  strip  of  sand  play  might  be  used  among  the  more  accessible  boundaries 
of  the  Natural  Area.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  southern  boundary  extends 
too  far  south  and  should  be  moved  northward  to  reduce  potential  impacts, 
conflicts  and  enforcement  problems.  This  move  will  also  take  advantage  of 
the  anticipated  shift  of  the  ORV  play  area  towards  the  south. 

The  management  plan  calls  for  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  sand  play 
area.  Because  of  the  increased  pedestrian  use,  this  seems  appropriate. 
Criteria  for  the  inclusion  of  the  new  sand  play  areas  should  include  the 
potential  attractiveness  for  viewing  spontaneous  competition  and  its  ability 
to  serve  as  a  buffer  strip  between  more  and  less  intensive  uses.  It  is  also 
advisable  to  zone  buffer  strips  between  campgrounds  and  ORV  play  areas  to 
prevent  degradation  of  the  areas  around  campsites. 

Any  boundary  no  matter  how  well  placed  will  require  patroling  to  enforce 
regulations  prohibiting  certain  types  of  uses  in  the  specified  areas.  This 
will  require  increases  in  the  size  of  enforcement  forces.  As  we  have  already 
seen  the  large  capital  outlay  in  the  form  of  facilities  will  also  require 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  enforcement  personnel.  These  two  goals,  pro- 


1 
In  fact,  we  are  unable  to  determine  why  the  most  impacted  area  and  historically 
the  area  receiving  much  ORV  use  has  been  designated  a  Natural  Area. 
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tection  of  facilities  and  boundary  enforcement  should  be  considered 
simulatenously  when  new  manpower  needs  are  considered. 

The  study  team  feels  that  in  conjunction  with  boundary  revision  a 
productive  strategy  would  be  to  change  the  name  to  a  less  provacative  title. 
Rather  than  natural  area,  which  might  cause  some  disrespect  and  vandalian, 
special  use  area,  study  area  or  research  grounds  would  be  an  advisable 
title. 

User  Conflicts 

The  essence  of  the  entire  problem  at  Little  Sahara  is  user  conflicts. 
This  is  especially  true  if  we  view  the  administrative  personnel  as  a  special 
type  of  user.  As  was  explained  in  the  introduction  to  this  section,  user 
conflicts  encompass  all  other  problems.  To  solve  the  problems  of  moni- 
toring, depreciative  behavior,  communications,  enforcement,  use  patterns, 
user  characteristics,  hazardous  behavior  and  boundary  revision  requires  a 
real  understanding  of  the  interrelatedness  of  the  problems  as  well  as 
fundamental  nature  of  causes  and  dynamics  of  user  conflicts. 

If  many  of  the  other  problems  can  be  solved — using  solutions  we  have 
recommended  as  well  as  others — many  user  conflicts  will  be  reduced  or 
eliminated.  In  many  respects,  we  must  return  to  the  Little  Sahara  object- 
ives: What  sort  of  products  are  we  producing  here?  Are  our  customers 
satisfied?  If  not,  what  can  be  done  to  change  the  situation? 
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CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

The  BLM  is  faced  with  a  number  of  management  problems  at  Little  Sahara 
that  are  new  and  somewhat  unorthodox  for  that  agency.  However,  judging  from 
the  trends  which  have  been  evidenced  in  outdoor  recreation  participation  in 
America,  these  problems  are  highly  likely  to  become  less  and  less  unusual. 
This  provides  a  very  special  opportunity  for  the  BLM,  for  a  concerted  effort 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  situation  and  manage  it  successfully  may  recap 
tremendous  benefits  in  terms  of  experience,  as  well  as  developing  a  positive 
identity  and  good  rapport  with  the  public.  It  is  hoped  that  this  problem 
analysis  may  provide  some  insights  and  possible  directions  to  follow  in 
achieving  the  goal  of  successful  public  use  management.  The  following  is  a 
brief  overview  of  the  general  issues  which  run  through  this  report,  and 
which  should  serve  as  a  foundation  for  any  intelligent  management  stragegy. 

Problem  Solving  at  Little  Sahara 
There  is  no  solution  to  the  public  use  problem  at  Little  Sahara.  Rather, 
there  are  many  solutions.  A  problem  analysis  such  as  this  may  at  first 
appear  frustrating,  as  there  is  no  Master  Plan  which  would  come  to  grips 
with  the  situation  simply  and  efficiently.  Rather,  many  small  level  potential 
solutions  to  specific  problems  have  been  suggested.   Many  of  these 
have  been  couched  in  tentative  language,  recognizing  the  lack  of  information 
available.  As  the  situation  at  Little  Sahara  involves  many  separate,  though 
often  interrelated,  management  problems,  no  single  strategy  can  really  come 
to  grips  with  the  situation.  There  are  a  number  of  approaches  though  that 
managers  can  take  and  these  have  been  identified  in  this  report. 
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Given  the  set  of  problems  and  a  set  of  potential  solutions,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  the  managers  to  select  that  combination  of  strategies  which 
will  best  cover  its  problems.  This  will  involve  tradeoffs  in  carmitments 
of  funds,  energy  and  manpower.  The  prioritization  of  problems  discussed 
previously  has  been  an  attempt  to  provide  guidelines  upon  which  those  trade- 
offs may  be  made. 

This  report  will  have  been  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  useless 
academic  exercise  unless  the  B1M  can  follow  up  its  concern  for  problem- 
solving  with  a  commitment  of  manpower  and  funds.  It  is  ludicrous  to  assume 
that  existing  personnel,  with  just  a  little  more  enlightenment,  can  make  a 
difference  in  the  situation  as  it  exists  at  Little  Sahara.  This  conclusion 
has  been  hammered  at  again  and  again  in  this  report,  but  it  is  felt  that 
such  emphasis  is  necessary,  recognizing  that  such  conmitments  must  underlie 
any  actions  toward  problem-solving  which  are  meaningful.  Further,  this 
conclusion  has  been  emphasized  precisely  because  it  is  the  direction  which 
we  perceive  will  most  likely  be  resisted  by  the  managing  agency.  The 
traditional  philosophy  of  the  BLM  has  been  a  low  key,  non-intensive  approach 
to  managing  areas.  This  has  been  understandable  in  light  of  the  amounts  of 
land  and  levels  of  use  concerned.  However,  Little  Sahara  is  a  small,  well- 
defined  unit  with  highly  intensive  use.  It  is  an  area  that  is  particularly 
amenable  to  intensive  management.  While  it  may  be  easy  to  disclaim  respon- 
sibility by  pointing  to  the  fact  that  appropriations  do  not  allow  for  monetary 
or  personnel  increases,  it  might  be  wise  to  examine  the  level  of  importance 
that  the  agency  is  giving  to  public  use,  and  how  much  emphasis  is  actually 
being  given  to  such  programs.  Money  is  never  in  adequate  supply  in  Federal 
agencies,  but  really  high  priority  projects  always  see  to  come  up  with  needed 
funds. 
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The  main  problem  concerning  Little  Sahara  is  not  so  much  that  there 
are  many  users,  as  it  is  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  users.  This  implies 
that  the  BLM  is  going  to  have  to  employ  some  degree  of  sensitivity  in  under- 
standing the  nature  of  its  clientele.  It  also  means  that  the  agency  may 
have  to  expend  considerable  effort  in  providing  different  opportunities  for 
different  kinds  of  users,  activities  and  facilities  which  will  meet  their 
differing  needs  and  management  approaches  which  will  minimize  the  potential 
for  conflict  among  the  different  groups.  The  above  does  not  mean  that  the 
agency  can  solve  its  problems  by  providing  separate  campgrounds  for  the 
different  users.  This  "more  of  the  same"  philosophy  will  merely  result  in 
management  for  the  lowest  common  denominator,  a  strategy  likely  to  create 
more  problems  than  it  solves. 

The  BLM  has  committed  itself  to  a  major  facilities  development  program 
at  Little  Sahara  which  it  hopes  will  alleviate  most  of  its  major  problems. 
We  predict  that  while  some  specific  situations  will  be  improved,  the  general 
effect  of  this  program  will  be  to  stimulate  use  intensities  which  will 
create  more  serious  problems  for  the  agency  in  the  long  run.  It  is  suggested 
that  any  future  developments  be  predicated  upon  an  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  users'  activities,  expectations  and  likely  behavior  and  how 
the  facilities  will  deal  with  such  outcomes.  Large  scale  long  range  planning 
may  be  adequate  to  deal  with  such  specific  problems. 

The  BLM  is  in  a  whole  new  ball  game  at  Little  Sahara.  The  area  is  not 
just  a  case  of  recreational  use  of  some  of  the  public  lands.  Rather,  it  is 
the  creation  of  a  recreational  area  that  should  be  managed  as  such.  The 
difference  in  emphasis  is  important.  We  assume  the  BLM  is  a  multiple  use 
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agency,  but  this  also  implies  that  areas  may  be  identified  for  single  uses 
if  they  are  so  suited.  This  means  that  the  ELM  should  treat  Little  Sahara 
as  a  recreation  area,  and  manage  it  as  such,  rather  than  as  a  grazing  district 
with  people  on  it.  Such  an  approach  may  make  demands  upon  managers  to  move 
out  of  traditional  molds  and  patterns  of  thinking,  but  the  special  nature  of 
the  area  requires  it. 

The  Rockwell  Natural  Area  is  a  special  problem  which  will  require 
special  solutions.  We  assume  that  the  area  is  sufficiently  unique  and 
ecologically  important  to  be  set  aside  in  as  an  undisturbed  unit.  However, 
the  actual  nature  of  the  area  should  be  adapted  to  fit  its  particular 
status.  The  term  "Natural  Area"  implies  a  type  of  unit  that  may  offer 
certain  kinds  of  activities,  such  as  those  associated  with  a  wilderness, 
which  are  not  really  realistic  for  the  area.  Such  values  as  solitude  are 
not  likely  to  be  fulfilled,  though  the  image  of  a  natural  area  might  suggest 
such.  It  appears  that  the  main  purpose  for  the  unit  is  nature  study.  We 
prefer  a  more  descriptive  title,  such  as  the  Rockwell  Ecological  Study  Unit. 
This  makes  no  more  promises  than  the  area  can  fulfill.  Further,  there  is  a 
strong  need  for  boundary  adjustment.  If  this  area  is  to  be  preserved  from 
other  uses,  then  it  should  be  planned  as  a  unit  that  can  be  maintained  in 
that  state. 

One  of  the  facts  which  weighed  heavily  upon  our  own  observation  through- 
out the  entire  consideration  of  the  Little  Sahara  Recreation  Area  was  the 
need  for  more  information.  While  there  is  always  a  need  for  more  and  better 
information  in  management,  the  Little  Sahara  situation  is.-  one  of  particular 
need,  as  awareness  of  clientele  and  means  to  handle  them  is  just  now  being 
stimulated.  Systematic  attempts  to  estimate  total  recreational  use  have 
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been  carried  out  for  several  years,  and  these  have  been  helpful.  What  is  now 
needed  is  information  on  what  can  and  will  happen  when  the  BLM  attempts  to 
intensively  manage  this  area  for  recreation.  We  have  identified  several 
major  areas  in  which  research  will  be  particularly  useful  in  developing 
management  strategies.  These  areas  are  described  below,  along  with  some 
estimations  concerning  the  fiscal  and  time  parameters  likely  to  be  associated 
with  such  ventures.  Again,  it  is  recognized  that  limited  funding  and  time 
frames  will  make  it  impossible  for  the  BLM  to  gain  optimal  levels  of  awareness 
based  on  research,  and  that  tradeoffs  will  have  to  be  made  concerning  the 
realities  of  the  administrative  climate  and  the  priorities  (squeaking 
wheels)  of  perceived  problems.  However,  we  also  feel  that  the  BLM  cannot 
help  but  follow  its  sister  agencies  in  recognizing  that  sound  management 
decisions  in  the  latter  third  of  the  20th  Century  will  have  to  be  based  upon 
good,  factual  information  which  means  a  commitment  to  research.  As  an 
intensive  management  situation  with  a  number  of  diverse  and  potentially 
competing  uses,  Little  Sahara  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  BLM  to  demon- 
strate its  commitment  to  more  scientific  and  effective  management.  It  is 
also  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  its  commitment  as  a  multiple  use  agency 
to  consider  the  human  element  as  an  important  and  rightful  component  of  its 
management  of  the  Public  Lands. 

Research  Needs 

Three  major  areas  of  research  which  need  to  be  explored  are  visitor  use, 
communications  and  environmental  impact.  Each  area  may  cover  and  have 
application  to  a  number  of  the  problems  prioritized  above. 

Information  on  users.  There  is  an  immediate  and  highly  important  need 
for  factual  information  on  the  nature  of  individuals  visiting  the  Little 
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Sahara  Recreation  Area.  It  is  apparent  from  our  talks  with  the  area  personnel 
that  they  have  a  good  idea  of  the  kinds  of  people  who  predominate  in  the 
area.  Indeed,  in  our  short  stay  we  were  able  to  identify  a  number  of  "types," 
which  were  described  above.  While  somewhat  useful  in  getting  a  feel  for 
the  area,  such  hunches  may  often  be  gross  simplifications  (or  indeed  distor- 
tions) of  reality.  Thus,  a  systematic  analysis  of  users  is  a  necessity. 
This  information  is  critical  to  managers  on  two  levels.  First,  assuming 
that  a  goal  of  the  agency  is  to  provide  satisfying  recreational  experiences 
for  users  of  the  Little  Sahara  Recreation  Area,  then  there  is  a  need  to 
understand  just  who  the  users  are,  and  what  their  needs  and  expectations  are. 
One  must  be  aware  of  the  kind  of  service  that  one  is  offering.  Second,  such 
information  may  be  important  in  helping  the  BLM  select  management  strategies 
which  will  be  most  likely  to  achieve  a  desired  outcome.  An  approach  which 
misreads  a  particular  public  could  have  disastrous  consequences. 

Much  of  the  information  which  would  be  useful  could  be  obtained  through 
a  visitor  questionnaire.  With  a  controlled  access,  this  kind  of  approach 
could  be  administered  to  people  as  they  entered  the  area.  However,  we  feel 
that  due  to  the  nature  of  the  users,  as  well  as  some  of  the  specific 
problems  associated  with  on-site  behavior,  that  a  much  more  frutiful 
approach  would  be  an  observational  survey.  This  would  involve  the  presence 
of  a  trained  observer  in  the  Recreation  Area  systematically  recording  the 
different  identifiable  kinds  of  behavior  present  at  Little  Sahara.  Such  a 
survey  could  easily  identify  typologies  of  user  classes,  as  well  as  sources 
of  conflict  and  problem  behavior.  This  kind  of  a  study  could  be  handled  by 
a  masters- level  graduate  student  living  on  the  area  during  the  major  use 
periods  (late  Spring  and  early  Fall).  Such  a  study  would  run  in  the  neighbor- 
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hood  of  $10,000.  More  or  less  information  could  be  generated  for  differing 
sums,  but  is  is  not  expected  that  very  much  information  which  would  be  usef1-! 
to  management  could  be  generated  for  less  than  the  above  sum. 

Communi  cat  ions .  It  has  been  pointed  out,  and  appropriate  administrators 
have  recognized,  that  there  is  an  important  need  to  reach  people,  to  give 
them  the  message  of  what  they  can  and  cannot  expect  at  Little  Sahara,  how 
their  actions  relate  to  impacts  and  how  the  BLM  fits  into  it  all.  What 
remains  is  to  determine  how  that  message  may  be  most  effectively  communicated. 
Much  of  this  hinges  on  the  recognition  of  the  different  users  and  therefore 
the  need  for  different  kinds  of  messages  as  discussed  above.  Research  into 
communications  should  have  the  goals  of  finding  the  best  method  of  giving  a 
particular  message  to  a  specific  segment  of  the  user  public  and  then  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  that  communication.  This  implies  two  distinct 
thrusts  of  research. 

The  first  approach,  identification  of  the  message  suited  to  the  specific 
public,  could  involve  considerable  experimentation  on  the  part  of  the  agency 
with  different  techniques.  This  report  has  suggested  a  number  of  different 
communication  techniques  which  could  be  tried.  However,  this  approach  might 
not  be  conducive  to  managerial  constraints.  Rather,  a  market  identification 
study  by  some  market  research  firm  or  appropriate  research  unit  would  be 
feasible.  Such  analyses  are  likely  to  be  costly,  probably  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $25,000,  but  as  the  communication  of  information  is  perceived  as  being 
vital  to  effective  management,  this  becomes  more  reasonable. 

The  second  aspect,  effectiveness  of  communication,  is  an  area  that  is 
probably  the  foundation  to  the  entire  communication  effort,  and  yet  little 
has  been  done  in  the  field.  It  is  recognized  that  the  BLM  is  likely  to  be 
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less  interested  in  this  aspect  of  information  than  any  of  the  others,  but 
that  it  may  provide  an  important  source  of  feedback  on  how  messages  are 
received.  Studies  could  be  developed  which  could  test  different  approaches 
to  communication  with  specific  outcome  indicators,  such  as  the  reduction  of 
littering,  decrease  in  accidents,  etc.  This  approach  would  probably  run 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $15,000-$20,000. 

Ecological  Impact.  As  suggested,  perhaps  the  most  useful  approach 
to  gauging  use  impacts  would  be  visual  assessment  technique.  Ecological 
analysis  would  require  huge  sums  of  money  and  would  not  be  likely  to  give 
more  than  gross  estimates  of  change.  We  assume  the  BUM  has  already  commited 
itself  to  rather  large  scale  impacts  in  certain  areas  in  opening  the  unit 
up  to  ORV  use.   A  photographic  approach  would  not  really  necessitate  a 
formal  research  project,  but  rather  could  be  set  up  by  the  concerned  managers 
and  maintained  as  a  monitoring  technique.  Initial  purchase  of  equipment 
and  establishing  of  control  points  would  probably  cost  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $l,000-$2,000.  Some  consultation  with  experienced  individuals 
might  be  desirable  in  setting  up  the  monitoring  scheme. 

Conclusion 
The  BLM  has  a  special  opportunity  in  the  Little  Sahara  Recreation  Area. 
It  has  already  displayed  commendable  judgment  in  its  selection  of  personnel 
to  manage  the  area  for  recreation.  It  needs  now  to  carry  the  momentum  and 
take  an  active  role  in  sound  recreation  management.  The  time  is  past  when 
the  agency  can  merely  react  to  a  situation  when  it  becomes  a  problem  of 
expending  sums  of  money  to  quiet  things  down.  Public  use  of  the  Public 
Domain  is  real  and  growing.  The  BLM  can  be  most  effective  in  taking  an 
active  role  in  planning  and  providing  opportunities  for  this  use.  This  will 
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require  an  increased  sensitivity  on  the  part  of  the  line  managers,  a  willing- 
ness to  listen  to  new  voices  and  new  ideas,  and  a  commitment  to  back  up 
words  with  action.  This  report  is  intended  to  give  a  framework  upon  which 
managers  can  build.  In  this  sense,  it  is  more  of  a  starting  point  than  a 
solution. 
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Observations  of  William  Becker 

The  problems  encountered  at  Little  Sahara  comprise  a  text  book  exanple 
of  the  common  dilemmas  confronting  the  managers  of  all  types  of  outdoor 
recreation  areas.  Depreciative  behavior,  visitor  communication,  enforcement, 
user  conflicts  and  the  remaining  Little  Sahara  problems  can,  and  often  do 
arise  at  areas  providing  more  conventional  recreation  opportunities.  The 
problem  set  at  Little  Sahara  stands  out .  The  major  users  comprise  new, 
unique  groups  about  which  very  little  is  known.  This  means  that  there  is 
little  factual  basis  for  problem  solving  actions.  Until  such  a  base  is 
created,  actions  will  be  reasoned  from  intuition  and  a  tiny  bit  of  real 
knowledge  about  users.  Programs  created  in  an  informational  vacuum  can 
only  haphazardly  solve  problems.  To  insure  success  of  management  actions. 
An  important  part  of  effectively  dealing  with  the  Little  Sahara  problem  will 
be  to  increase  the  information  concerning  motivations,  perceptions  and  the 
nature  of  conflicts. 

It  is  also  important  to  realize  that  the  number  of  off-road  vehicles 
is  rising.  More  ORVs  mean  more  users  at  Little  Sahara.  The  fixed  resource 
base,  combined  with  increased  use  will  lead  to  intensification  of  present 
and  the  genisis  of  new  problems.  Those  dilemmas  solved  in  infancy  will  not 
become  so  overwhelming  that  resources  normally  devoted  to  other  Delta  Resource 
Area  programs  will  have  to  be  rechanneled  to  Little  Sahara. 

To  approach  these  problems  a  coordinated  program  must  be  developed. 
Before  this  can  be  effected  it  is  necessary  that  management  develop  realistic 
goals  on  which  there  is  a  high  degree  of  agreement.  The  management  plan 
represents  an  attempt  to  do  just  this,  but  some  of  the  basic  problem  causes 
are  ingrained  in  the  management  plan  itself. 
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Federal  agencies  are  in  the  unenviable  position  of  having  to  serve  a 
variety  of  public  demands.  At  Little  Sahara  the  management  plan  recognizes 
this  variety.  It  calls  for  a  program  which  will  provide  experiences  to  ORV 
users,  sand  players,  naturalists  and  horseback  riders.  These  may  all  be 
traditional  uses  of  the  area,  but  there  is  a  high  degree  of  conflict  among 
some  of  them  and  this  conflict  is  predictably  intensifying.  Management 
should  assess  the  political  feasibility  of  changing  objectives,  making  a 
more  homogeneous  group  of  users  the  target  of  provision.  In  order  to 
soothe  wounds  created  by  such  a  change,  new  programs  that  would  provide  for 
the  displaced  user  should  be  investigated. 

Objectives  or  goals  generated  by  management  often  reflect  biases  of 
managers  rather  than  desires  of  user  groups.  This  is  not  so  much  the  fault 
of  the  manager  as  it  is  the  fault  of  a  highly  federalized  system  which 
places  the  Jocus  of  decision  making  at  a  point  well  insulated  from  the  input 
of  user  groups.  Objective  four  specfically  reflects  this. 

Traditionally,  outdoor  camping  has  been  viewed  as  an  experience  where 
humans  and  nature  are  closer.  Sleeping  in  the  open,  pondering  the  mysteries 
of  galaxies,  and  tuning  an  ear  to  the  sounds  of  nature  are  an  integral 
portion  of  this  experience. 

Today,  a  different  experience  seems  to  be  offered  by  camping.  Recreation 
vehicles  have  brought  the  amenities  of  civilization  to  the  outdoors.   With 
these  amenities  comes  insulation  from  those  qualities  of  the  outing  which 
took  the  primitive  camper  closer  to  nature.  At  the  same  time,  intrusions 
typical  of  humans  in  close  contact  with  others  seem  less  out  of  place.  In 
fact,  they  may  become  part  of  the  new  experience.  A  quiet  campground  may  not 
be  desired  by  users.  Therefore,  to  better  serve  user  wants,  reassessment  of 
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objectives  and  new  objective  formulation  should  include  input  from  those  with 
an  interest  in  the  future  of  Little  Sahara.  This  should  serve  to  temper 
managerial  bias  and  bring  out  user  conflicts  at  a  point  in  the  planning 
process  where  programs  can  be  tailored  to  eliminate  them. 

Another  area  where  planning  using  public  input  could  be  profitable  is  in 
determining  the  degree  of  safety  the  area  should  have.  It  is  likely  that 
the  dangers  involved  in  ORVing  heighten  the  thrill.  To  design  programs  to 
minimize  risk,  a  valid  management  objective,  might  well  be  mismanagement 
from  the  user  perspective.  Furthermore,  unless  there  is  a  legal  or  admin- 
istrative responsibility  to  hold  accidents  to  a  minimum,  who  are  we  as  managers 
to  say  that  certain  dangerous  behavior  is  undesirable.  This  is  especially 
the  case  where  the  ramifications  of  the  behavior  fall  only  on  the  performing 
person . 

The  objective  of  providing  for  ORV  user  groups  bothers  me.  The  cost  of 
providing  for  these  groups,  in  terms  of  actual  monetary  outlay  and  opportunities 
foregone  by  individual  users  can  become  quite  high.  These  costs  are  borne  by 
the  public  in  general  while  the  benefits  accrue  to  a  very  select  group. 
In  fact,  in  the  past  the  groups  have  not  only  benefited  from  the  use  of  the 
area  but  gained  monetarily  from  competitive  meets.  Admittedly,  other  areas 
of  government  provide  subsidies  for  special  interest  groups.  These  subsidies 
differ  in  that  they  are  provided  because  they  create  socially  positive  results. 
Public  schooling,  paid  for  by  all  taxpayers  directly  benefits  only  people 
with  children  and  the  children  themselves.  However,  secondary  benefits  in 
the  form  of  a  more  intelligent  and  therefore  productive  society  accrue  to  all 
citizens.  This  is  not  the  case  at  Little  Sahara  and  past  practices, 
objectives  and  policies  should  be  reassessed  with  a  view  toward  letting 
these  special  events  carry  their  own  weight. 
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Agreement  on  goals  will  require  each  level  of  management  to  familiarize 
itself  with  the  area.  Importantly,  this  familiarization  should  be  accomplished 
through  the  perspective  of  other  levels  of  management  as  well  as  that  of  the 
manager  at  hand.  Those  who  spend  most  of  their  time  in  on-site  work  should 
be  aware  of  the  administrative  load  placed  on  the  upper  levels  by  parties 
who  claim  to  have  special  rights  concerning  the  area.  At  the  same  time, 
those  who  naturally  view  the  area  from  a  distance  should  realize  the 
difficulties  and  resultant  frustrations  of  managing  an  area  traditionally 
used  for  release  of  the  tensions  of  everyday  life. 

If  the  initial  step  in  the  planning  of  the  future  of  Little  Sahara 
is  to  agree  on  goals  formulated  with  public  input,  then  the  selection  of 
coordinated  programs  to  resolve  problems  will  be  a  much  easier  task.  Further- 
more, the  final  product  issuing  from  the  Little  Sahara  resource  base  will 
be  of  higher  quality  than  otherwise  achievable. 
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Observations  of  John  Hunt 

Citizens  -  Users  -  BLM  Planning  and  Advisory  Cormiittee 

One  of  the  major  problems  confronting  management  agencies  centers  around 
planning  and  management  strategies  which  protect  the  resource  and  incorporate  a 
variety  of  user  needs  and  desires.  A  wide  spectrum  of  user  interests  and 
behavior  results  in  a  variety  of  human  conflicts  and  resource  impacts. 
Recently,  agencies  have  attempted  to  develop  mechanisms  to  incorporate 
citizen  input  in  area  plans.  However,  such  efforts  have  generally  been 
ineffective  and  plans  have  become  highly  controversial.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  by  incorporating  user  groups  early  in  the  planning/management  process 
and  actively  involving  them  from  beginning  to  end,  a  more  acceptable  plan 
might  be  generated.  The  plan  should  incorporate  resource /management  infor- 
mation and  principles  with  user  needs  and  suggestions. 

To  accomplish  this  process  it  is  suggested  that  a  committee  comprised 
of  representatives  from  recognized  users  groups  (motor  bike,  jeep  and  dune- 
buggy  clubs,  scouts,  church  or  any  other  group  which  can  be  identified  as  a 
regular  user  of  the  area)  and  Filmore  (Delta)  District  BLM  recreation  and  other 
management  staff  be  organized  as  a  working-planning  group  for  the  Little 
Sahara  Sand  Dunes  Recreation  Area. 

The  committee  representatives  should  be  individuals  actively  engaged 
in  use  and/or  management  of  the  area.  They  should  not  be  individuals  who  are 
not  closely  associated  with  use  or  management  of  the  area.  The  group 
should  be  established  by  the  BLM  State  Director  and  charged  with  an  active 
planning  role.  It  is  possible  that  the  user-management  interaction  could 
be  a  valuable  user  education  tool.  In  addition,  the  users  might  provide 
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innovative  management  and  enforcement  suggestions.  Essentially,  the  plan, 
development,  control  and  operation  of  the  Little  Sahara  Recreation  Area 
becomes  an  agency-citizen  joint  endeavor. 

Campground  and  Parking  Areas 

The  old  campground  and  parking  areas  should  be  relocated  across  the  road 
to  the  east.  The  BLM  suggested  that  conflicts  and  possible  user  safety 
problems  existed  because  of  the  close  proximity  of  the  old  campground  and 
parking  lots  to  the  sand  play  area.  Most  outdoor  recreation  agencies  have 
recognized  that  camping  and  related  improvements  should  be  developed  away 
from  lake  or  stream  shores.  These  are  common  resources  which  should  not 
be  monopolized  by  a  limited  number  of  individuals.  Likewise,  the  close 
proximity  of  camping  to  the  dunes  area  affords  potential  user  conflicts. 
It  would  appear  that  these  conflicts  and  potential  dangers  could  be  avoided 
by  relocating  the  present  camping  and  parking  facilities. 

Designated  Trails 

Legitimate  concerns  have  been  expressed  about  vehicle  impacts  on  the 
Rockwell  Natural  Area.  This  situation  seems  to  occur  most  prevalently  at 
the  north  end  of  the  sand  play  area  where  the  dunes  and  campground 
interface  with  the  Natural  Area.  The  area  is  receiving  significant  impacts 
through  mechanical  erosion.  If  complete  restriction  of  vehicle  use  is  not 
possible,  then  one-way  challenging,  designated  vehicle  trails  might  be  marked 
in  the  area.  These  trails  should  be  difficult  enough  to  challenge  most  drivers 
and  keep  their  interest  to  avoid  free  play  off  of  designated  trails. 
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Law  Enforcement 

While  most  resource  agencies  are  desperately  seeking  strategies  to 
control  use  and  reduce  impacts  and  conflicts  which  avoid  direct  confrontation 
with  the  user  such  strategies  may  not  exist.  No  society,  in  the  history  of 
man,  has  been  able  to  solve  all  its  problems  without  some  systems  of  policing 
and  human  control.  No  community,  no  matter  how  small,  has  been  able  to  avoid 
law  enforcement.  To  think  that  the  BLM  can  handle  all  problems  of  management 
through  non-law-enforcement  techniques  is  naive.  While  legal  structures  for 
law  enforcement  may  not  presently  exist,  many  of  the  problems  at  the  Little 
Sahara  Sand  Dunes  Recreation  Area  cannot  be  resolved  without  them.  All  the 
research  and  expert  opinion  in  the  world  will  not  solve  many  of  the  problems. 

Research 

There  are  a  host  of  research  projects  which  can  be  profitably  undertaken 
at  the  Little  Sahara  Sand  Dunes  Recreation  Area  ranging  from  very  basic 
ecological  and  human  behavior  to  applied  vegetation  manipulation  and  visitor 
control.  Ecological  research  is  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report.  Only 
a  few  examples  of  social-behavioral  research  are  outlined  below. 

A  host  of  visitor  descriptive  information  would  provide  insights  for 
reaching  users  for  educational  programs.  Of  particular  need  is  information 
for  off -site,  off-season  educational  programs.  If  club  affiliations  and 
popular  media  of  users  can  be  identified  a  variety  of  educational  and  infor- 
mational programs  can  be  effectively  targeted  to  reach  the  user  audiences. 

A  similar  examination  could  identify  popular  ORV  equipment  dealers. 
ORV  dealers  might  be  solicited  to  participate  in  a  variety  of  educational 
programs. 
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Observations  of  Richard  Schreyer 

Little  Sahara  is  people.  This  is  the  most  simple  expression  possiole  of 
the  critical  focus  of  any  attempt  to  manage  the  area  effectively.  While  at 
first  the  notion  may  seem  obvious,  the  initial  recognition  may  lead  to  some 
radically  different  strategies  for  problem-solving. 

Little  Sahara  is  recreation;  it  is  public  use  on  a  large  scale,  and  it 
won't  go  away.  It  is  being  handled  by  a  system  that  is  geared  to  four-legged 
users,  one  that  is  not  equipped  at  present  to  face  the  responsibility  or 
the  challenge  of  tackling  such  a  problem  head  on.  This  is  not  just  a  case 
of  some  people  running  around  on  a  large  area  that  can  be  taken  care  of  with 
a  few  garbage  cans  and  interpretive  signs  here  and  there. 

Little  Sahara  is  a  problem  for  the  BLM.  It  is  a  problem  today  because 
there  is  no  management  system  provided,  there  is  no  authority  to  manage, 
no  funding  to  manage,  and  no  manpower  to  manage.  One  person  sitting  in  a 
trailer  on  weekends  without  any  communications  or  ability  to  act  does  not 
constitute  management,  nor  does  a  management  plan  designed  to  take  action 
without  knowledge  of  the  true  nature  or  needs  of  clientele. 

The  ability  of  the  BLM  to  come  to  grips  with  the  situation  at  Little 
Sahara  depends  heavily  upon  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  users. 
The  following  will  amplify  on  this  situation. 

Problems 

Major  problems  at  Little  Sahara,  as  identified  and  prioritized  by  both 
consultants  and  BLM  managers  are  centered  around  the  way  people  act,  and  the 
needs  and  desires  of  the  managers  to  do  something  about  it.  Behavior  of 
individuals  that  cause  unacceptable  deterioration  or  degradation  of  federal 
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property,  that  lead  to  a  lessened  experience  for  other  users  of  the  area,  or 
that  put  their  lives  or  the  lives  of  others  in  danger  appear  to  be  major 
sources  of  concern.  The  BLM  is  aware  that  action  must  be  taken.  The 
question  then  remains  as  to  what  action  is  appropriate  or  proper. 

It  becomes  immediately  obvious  that  action  must  be  predicated  on  the 
users  involved:  their  needs,  expectations  and  motivations  for  behavior. 
Just  as  the  sound  land  manager  would  not  dream  of  making  some  major  decision 
affecting  the  change  of  a  natural  environment  of  an  area  without 
understanding  the  ecology  of  the  site,  that  manager  must  also  begin  his  attempts 
to  make  decisions  which  will  change  the  nature  of  human  use  of  a  site  with  an 
understanding  of  their  pyschology.  This  need  not  encompass  some  Freudian 
psychoanalysis  of  the  visitor  to  engineer  behavior  modification,  but  it  would 
be  useful  to  understand  where  the  recreationist's  "head  is  at." 

Use  Patterns 

There  is  an  awareness  of  what  activities  are  involved  with  recreation 
at  Little  Sahara,  who  the  people  are,  where  they  come  from,  and  what  they  want. 
However,  most  of  this  is  purely  educated  guesswork.  There  is  no  real  hard 
factual  support  of  hunches  or  general  observations.  Some  very  important 
information  could  be  gathered  with  little  effort  in  a  systematic  fashion, 
which  would  provide  an  important  source  of  material  upon  which  one  might  act. 
A  major  attempt  at  analysis  of  visitor  characteristics  could  provide  a  base 
of  information  to  support  major  decisions  for  change.  There  is  evidence 
that  the  use  of  the  Little  Sahara  area  has  been  evolving  and  growing  rapidly, 
and  any  delay  in  this  respect  would  only  make  the  task  that  much  more  difficult. 
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Depreciative  Behavior 

The  iiiportance  of  understanding  users  can  best  be  understood  in  the 
context  of  some  of  the  specific  problems  encountered  in  the  area.  One  major 
problem  is  that  of  undesirable  behavior  on  the  part  of  certain  users.  While 
at  first  glance  this  may  be  seen  as  a  problem  of  ignorance  of  rules,  calling 
for  education  programs  (brochures,  interpretive  signs),  a  closer  scrutiny 
of  the  situation  might  indicate  that  individuals  who  are  performing  most  of 
the  anti-social  acts  are  indeed  not  ignorant,  but  are  rather  operating  out  of 
a  high  level  of  awareness  of  what  they  can  expect  from  the  area.  That  is, 
they  may  be  aware  that  they  can  use  the  area  to  blow  off  steam,  to  associate 
with  friends,  be  loud,  drink  beer  and  generally  escape  from  the  controls  of 
a  restrictive  and  unrewarding  society  along  the  Wasatch  Front.  Much  of  this 
behavior  may  be  attributed  by  a  strong  desire  to  be  not  responsible  for  one's 
actions,  accompanied  by  a  perception  that  the  opportunities  available  at 
Little  Sahara  are  conducive  to  nonresponsible  behavior.  If  such  is  the  case, 
then  actions  could  be  taken  to  create  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  individuals 
involved  that  they  will  be  responsible  for  their  behaviors.  This  does  not 
eliminate  the  desire  for  nonresponsibility,  but  rather  removes  the  perception 
of  the  area  as  a  feasible  area  for  those  behaviors. 

Much  could  be  accomplished  through  an  understanding  of  behavior  in  terms 
of  providing  opportunities  for  satisfying  experiences  for  the  individuals, 
while  maintaining  some  controls  on  the  distribution  and  impacts  of  their 
use.  A  high  degree  of  ORV  users  appear  to  be  attuned  to  an  exploratory, 
skill-testing  kind  of  recreation.  Opportunities  could  be  provided  which  would 
present  a  challenge  to  the  user,  while  at  the  same  time  regulating  his  behavior. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  sport  of  "orienteering"  be  merged  with  the 
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more  traditional  nature  trail.  A  course  could  be  given  to  an  individual  with 
no  formal  paths  laid  out.  It  would  depend  upon  his  skills  to  find  major 
checkpoints  on  the  course,  which  might  also  be  points  of  historical  or  natural 
interest.  Other  kinds  of  challenge  might  center  around  specific  trails 
marked  for  different  skill  levels  of  motorcycling,  leading  one  to  be  able  to 
test  himself,  much  as  in  rated  ski  runs.  This  might  channel  use  away  from 
areas  where  the  ORV  user  is  likely  to  damage  natural  values  or  endanger 
other  kinds  of  users. 

Environmental  Impacts 

A  major  influence  on  management  strategies  for  Little  Sahara  is  the 
nature  of  the  goals  set  by  the  BLM  for  the  area.  This  sounds  vague  enough 
to  be  dismissed  with  little  consideration,  but  it  can  be  an  important  controlling 
factor.  Is  the  goal  to  control  public  use  of  an  area  to  keep  it  from  destruc- 
tion, or  is  it  to  provide  opportunities  for  enjoyment  of  an  area  consistent 
with  the  general  mandates  of  the  agency? 

The  nature  of  opening  an  area  to  public  use  can  have  implications  on  the 
way  the  ecological  impacts  to  an  area  are  evaluated.  The  BLM  has  expressed 
a  desire  for  ecological  monitoring,  which  is  appropriate  and  desireable. 
However,  allowing  the  area  to  be  opened  to  large  scale  ORV  use  implies  a 
willingness  to  bear  major  environmental  impacts.  The  use  of  such  machines 
will  bring  about  considerable  change  in  the  target  environment,  and  site 
deterioration  must  be  handled  on  a  gross  level.  In  a  sense,  such  areas  of 
concentrated  use  may  be  conceived  of  as  sacrifice  areas,  designed  to  abosorb 
impacts  in  order  to  safe  larger  environments  from  degradation.  This  means 
that  some  level  of  deterioration  should  be  considered  acceptable. 
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What  remains  is  to  identify  some  level  of  insult  short  of  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  area,  and  maintain  that  as  an  upper  limit.  Areas  reaching  un- 
acceptable levels  may  be  closed  from  use  for  a  period  of  time  to  allow  for 
recovery.   Areas  perceived  as  being  somewhat  fragile  might  be  zoned  as 
areas  where  trail  use  alone  is  allowed.  Special  areas,  such  as  the  Rockwell 
Natural  Area,  may  be  closed  completely  to  public  use.  These  areas  are  most 
appropriate  to  monitor  closely,  as  changes  are  more  likely  to  be  subtle, 
and  small  shifts  in  ecological  relations  could  be  considered  critical.  All 
of  the  above  imply  that  there  is  or  can  be  some  kind  of  enforcement  framework 
to  ensure  that  any  restrictions  are  maintained  successfully   If  this  is  not 
the  case,  then  the  other  considerations  become  irrelevant.  Thus,  the  major 
management  problems  are  irrevocably  interrelated,  and  cannot  be  considered  in 
isolation. 

User  Conflicts 

The  ORV  use  of  Little  Sahara  in  a  relatively  unrestricted  state  means 
that  this  is  the  predominent  use  recognized  for  the  area,  and  other  activities 
must  be  assessed  in  light  of  their  compatibility  with  that  use.  While  some 
other  kinds  of  activities  are  seen  to  be  appropriate  in  this  context,  others 
cannot  be  considered.  It  is  unwise  to  plan  for  any  activities  involving 
solitude  values.  Even  though  areas  may  keep  ORV's  out,  the  sound  is  almost 
never  entirely  absent  from  the  region.  Nature  study  is  appropriate,  provided 
that  areas  can  be  maintained  in  a  somewhat  unmolested  condition.  This  has 
obviously  failed  in  the  past. 

There  are  three  major  calsses  of  conflicts  at  Little  Sahara  with  respect 
to  users.  (1)  Recreationsits  desiring  to  participate  in  activities  that  are 
not  complementary  to  ORV  use  who  are  offended  by  such  uses  and  demand  consider- 
ations. Such  users,  as  mentioned  above,  might  best  be  referred  to  other  areas 
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where  there  would  be  no  conflict,  as  QRV  use  has  primary  consideration. 
In  this  sense,  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  divide  up  the  pie  for  everyone. 
Just  as  the  nature  of  wilderness  makes  motorized  vehicle  use  inappropriate, 
so  does  ORV  use  eliminate  certain  other  opportunities.   (2)  Users  of  activities 
that  are  complementary  in  general  with  ORV  use  being  endangered  by  the 
hazardous  nature  of  the  ORV's.  The  very  nature  of  ORV  activities  make  them 
potentially  dangerous.  There  is  always  an   element  of  risk.  However, 
some  users,  such  as  the  sand  play  people,  need  not  be  exposed  to  unnecessary 
hazard.  The  zoning  system  in  use  now  (fencing  out  the  ORV's)  might  be 
expanded,  improved  (to  ensure  compliance),  and  modified  for  different  kinds 
of  use.  This  would  again  depend  upon  an  understanding  of  the  people,  what 
they  are  expecting,  and  what  would  detract  from  their  experience.  (3)  Depre- 
ciative  behavior  of  certain  users  annoying  other  users,  regardless  of  the 
activity.  As  mentioned  before,  certain  elements  of  this  kind  of  recreation 
may  be  conducive  to  depreciative  behavior,  making  the  management  situation  all 
the  more  difficult.  If  people  expect  to  be  loud,  violent,  and  generally  free 
of  responsibility,  more  education  will  not  help.  This  is  where  management 
must  be  based  upon  an  understanding  of  the  people  and  their  needs.  The  need 
to  destroy  can  be  just  as  valid  as  the  need  to  learn.  It  must  be  handled 
carefully . 

The  above  reactions  are  just  a  brief  consideration  of  a  few  happenings 
at  Little  Sahara.  They  suggest  that  the  situation  is  highly  complex,  but 
that  some  understanding  of  what  is  going  on  can  be  extremely  helpful.  The 
BLM  is  in  a  situation  where  it  must  take  action  soon,  or  a  problem  area 
could  become  a  serious  troublespot. 
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Observations  of  Phil  Urness 

General  Overview 

Management  of  recreational  or  other  uses  of  this  area,  such  that  the 
numerous  problems  are  dealt  with  effectively,  is  absolutely  contingent  upon 
BLM  gaining  enforcement  authority  comparable  to  National  Park  Service,  Forest 
Service  and  other  federal  agencies.  Persuasion  has  little  hope  of  altering 
use  patterns  already  established.  Attempting  to  serve  many  publics  (the 
"natural  area"  user,  livestock  industry,  nonvehicular  sand  plan  and  various 
ORV  enthusiasts)  without  strict  zoning  is  the  source  of  many  problems  now 
and  they  can  be  expected  to  increase  in  severity.  However,  the  attractive- 
ness of  this  area  to  present  clientele  is,  to  a  strong  degree,  based  upon 
its  nonstructural  atmosphere  of  minimal  enforcement  and  nonzoning  of  activities. 
Development  as  an  intensively  managed  area  most  likely  would  sharply  reduce 
its  appeal  and  encourage  a  movement  of  small  group  activities,  especially 
trail  bikes,  to  other  areas  with  fewer  restrictions. 

The  educational  function,  to  get  across  the  idea  of  severe  actual  or 
potential  impacts  on  some  soils  and  vegetations,  is  critically  important 
with  particular  reference  to  the  young  user  presently  concerned  only  with 
terrain  challenge  and  machine  performance.  If  current  use  patterns  outside 
the  immediately  dune  area  could  be  confined  to  Little  Sahara,  I  would  be 
less  worried  and  could  view  it  as  a  sacrifice  zone  serving  to  protect  the 
general  region  from  similar  impacts.  But  we,  by  passively  allowing  develop- 
ment of  a  concept  of  land  degradation  as  a  norm  of  behavior,  can  expect  it 
to  be  exported  to  many  other  areas. 

Therefore,  we  must  actively  participate  in  some  educational  program  in 
an  attempt  to  foster  more  responsible  use  of  ORVs  here  and  a  greater  land 
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ethic  generally.  Personally,  I  prefer  the  approach  of  minimal  coercion  at 
Little  Sahara  and  maximal  control  elsewhere.  Containment  seems  more  realistic 
as  a  short-term  solution  given  the  present  situation,  whereas  education  offers 
a  more  idealistic  long-term  hope. 

SPECIFIC  ISSUES  AND  DISCUSSION 

Discussion  will  follow  the  chronology  of  topics  in  the  management 
plan  (Peterson,  1974)  since  it  addresses  quite  well  the  major  problems. 

A.  OBJECTIVES 

Objective  1:  To  accommodate  safe  sand  play  presupposes  ability  to 
zone  against  conflicting  uses.  This  is  being  done  on  a  relatively  small  area 
at  Whitesands  already  with  minor  difficulty.  This  area  should  be  expanded 
somewhat  to  reduce  noise  levels. 

Objective  2:  Within  limits  ORV  use  is  accommodated  on  a  variety  of 
terrain,  but  a  great  deal  of  unsafe,  inconsiderate  and  conflicting  use  was 
noted  in  high  density  campground  situations.  Some  means  of  restricting 
vehicle  use  in  campgrounds  seems  necessary,  including  outside  parking  only, 
cable  or  chained  off  roads  or  lanes,  unidirectional  traffic  control  and  speed 
control . 

Objective  3:  The  "natural  area"  may  prove  to  be  a  major  problem 
primarily  because  persons  attracted  to  it  likely  have  a  basic  antagonism 
to  the  kinds  of  land  use  activities  presently  going  on  around  it.  Indeed, 
present  prohibitions  against  ORV  use  in  the  natural  area  are  flagrantly  being 
ignored  and  this  will,  no  doubt,  incense  a  public  seeking  a  natural  environ- 
mental experience.  It  seems  unlikely  that  effective  control  of  trespass 
can  be  maintained  in  the  near  future  before  considerable  impact  results.  Given 
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the  incompatible  nature  of  the  two  uses  perhaps  it  is  more  realistic  to  develop 
a  natural  area  elsewhere,  desite  the  fact  that  this  particular  parcel  has  a 
long-term  history  of  nature  study.  Except  for  the  adjacent  dunes  and  an 
unusual  Atriplex  form,  there  appears  little  offered  that  other  pinyon- 
juniper  and  sagebrush  stands  could  not  provide.  The  alternative  may  be  to 
invest  large  sums  in  boundary  establishment,  maintenance  and  policing,  but 
this  would  not  ease  the  acrimony  that  will  probably  intensify  between  these 
diametrically  opposed  user  groups. 

A  much  smaller  "natural  area"  for  use  in  nature  lectures  for  school 
children  might  be  established  in  association  with  the  barricaded  sand  play 
area  and  Whitesands  Campground.  This  could  be  more  effectively  kept  off- 
limits  to  ORVs  whereas  the  entire  area,  as  it  now  stands,  cannot.  I  see  no 
way  that  ORV  incursions  into  the  entire  Rockwell  Natural  Area  could  be 
eliminated  in  the  foreseeable  future  with  current  or  projected  personnel, 
even  if  the  necessary  enforcement  authority  is  granted. 

Objectives  4  and  5:  Accommodating  camping  and  day  use  activities 
in  a  safe,  quiet  atmosphere  seems,  at  best,  a  dream  near  ORV  activities, 
even  though  quiet  is  a  relative  term.  During  our  visit  the  campgrounds  were 
the  center  of  noise  and  activity.  Unless  nonvehicular  activities  and  users 
are  strictly  zoned  away  from  ORV  use  these  two  objectives  are  meaningless. 

Objectives  6,  7  and  8:  These  presuppose  ability  to  zone  uses  and  strictly 
enforce  prohibited  activities  which  is  not  apparent  now.  The  impacts  of  ORV 
use  are  everywhere  evident  and  have  already  obviously  degraded  much  scenic 
beauty  of  the  area  outside  the  dunes  proper. 

Objective  9:  Wildlife  habitat  maintenance  is  a  variable  problem  depending 
upon  species  involved.  The  larger  species  (deer,  antelope)  probably  cannot  be 
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expected  to  use  the  area  in  patterns  resembling  those  prior  to  ORVs.  Use 
of  areas  surrounding  Little  Sahara  hold  the  key  to  continued  occurrence.  If 
harassment  is  only  periodic  and  essential  fawning  grounds  are  left  intact 
perhaps  wide-ranging  species  will  continue  to  move  across  Little  Sahara. 
Widespread  ORV  use  of  the  region  could  easily  eliminate  these  species  and 
others. 

The  heavier  impacted  locations  would  be  expected  to  show  significant 
reductions  of  smaller  wildlife  species  (rodents,  lizards,  snakes,  insects, 
small  birds,  etc.).  However,  some  species  may  increase  with  vegetation 
changes  on  disturbed  sites.  Monitoring  such  shifts  would  be  difficult  and 
expensive.  Probably  no  species  outside  the  dune  area  and  few  within  it  are 
unconmon  enough  to  warrant  intensive  monitoring.  Strict  control  of  use  on 
the  Rockwell  Natural  Area  could  accomplish  Objective  9  quite  well  for  most 
species.  The  periodic  nature  of  ORV  use  in  the  remaining  area  would  minimize 
impacts  there  for  most  small  species. 

Given  the  wide-range  habitat  of  many  mammalian  predators  and  raptorial 
birds,  I  can  visualize  few  ways  which  ELM  can  regulate  ORV  and  other  human 
activities  such  that  a  response  among  these  species  could  be  measured  or 
changed.  Nesting  raptors  are  quite  vulnerable  because  they  are  easily 
located.  However,  lack  of  nesting  does  not  preclude  there  being  an  observ- 
able population  since  they  would  likely  use  the  area  to  hunt  prey. 

I  am,  in  sum,  less  concerned  about  the  ability  of  most  native  wildlife 
species  (exceptions  are  antelope  and  deer)  to  maintain  populations  than  the 
vegetation  and  soils  to  withstand  the  beating  ORVs  are  inflicting.  The 
latter  are  the  basis  for  the  former. 
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Objective  10:  For  reasons  already  outlined,  I  see  both  opportunity  and 
problems  here.  To  effectively  get  across  a  concept  of  how  fragil  desert 
ecosystems  are,  few  areas  could  provide  a  more  apt  illustration.  However, 
I  would  find  it  uncomfortable  to  instruct  such  ideas  and  be  asked  to  justify 
off -dune  ORV  use  to  a  perceptive  group  or  individual.  Particularly,  since 
BLM  and  other  agencies  (including  Universities)  have  for  years  been  attempting 
to  educate  against  similar  land  abuses  resulting  from  poor  range  management 
practices.  The  basic  conflict  in  purpose  between  Objective  10  and  develop- 
ment of  Little  Sahara  as  an  ORV  area  will  be  in  the  middle.  Resolution  of 
conflict  is  best  served  by  minimizing  it  and  for  that  reason  I  would  opt  to 
carry  on  Objective  10  programs  elsewhere. 

Given  administrative  mandate  to  use  the  area  for  education  purposes, 
providing  an  area  strictly  zoned  and  policed  against  ORV  use  (Whitesands  portion 
of  Rockwell  Natural  Area,  for  example)  is  an  absolute  necessity.  Additionally, 
such  educational  effort  would  be  best  served  by  a  dynamic  guide:  lecturer 
approach  as  opposed  to  self -conducted  nature  trails  with  signs  points  to 
environmental  features. 

Objective  11:  I  seriously  question  the  advisability  at  this  time  of 
providing  expensive,  modern  facilities  at  developed  campgrounds.  With  the 
present  level  of  supervision  these  facilities  will  likely  be  vandalized  as 
fast  as  they  are  built.  A  delay  of  such  developments,  until  on-the-ground 
administrative  personnel  (i.e.,  the  administrative  site)  are  available  and 
a  more  comprehensive  enforcement  capability  is  obtained,  seems  only  prudent. 
Evidence  of  campground  vandalism  is  common  now  (signs  destroyed,  picnic 
benches  burned,  property  stolen,  etc. )  and  there  appears  little  likelihood 
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of  it  suddenly  abating.  Priority  should  dictate  an  effective  supervisory 
staff  and  restricted  areas,  then  elaborate  facilities,  not  the  reverse. 

B.  ZONES  OF  USE 

ORV  Zone:  Some  thought  to  controlling  ORVs  on  of f -dune  areas  should  be 
considered.  Indiscriminate  use  of  some  slopes  and  vegetation  types  appear 
likely  to  quickly  produce  degradation.  A  system  of  established  trails  of 
varying  difficulty  for  different  types  of  vehicles  might  be  considered. 
Restricted  access  to  the  whole  area  would,  however,  create  severe  enforcement 
problems.  Alternatively,  as  the  management  plan  implies,  this  zone  could  be 
viewed  as  a  free-use  area  without  regard  to  site  deterioration.  If  such  use 
were  contained  here,  and  only  here,  it  would  be  conditionally  acceptable. 

Rockwell  Natural  Area  Zone:  The  stated  goals  are  fine  but  implementing 
them  appears  unrealistic  at  present.  Sand  play  zones  seem  to  be  generally 
respected  as  stated  but  an  expansion  into  areas  formerly  open  to  ORV  use  may 
change  that. 

Camping  and  Picnicking  Zones:  These  will  be  the  first  and  most  critical 
tests  of  BLM's  ability  to  zone  use.  It  is  very  important  that  the  free- 
wheeling vehicular  use  of  these  areas  be  curtailed.  If  these  goals  are  met, 
chances  of  effecting  other  behavioral  modifications  are  greatly  improved. 
Risks  of  injury  are  most  severe  in  these  high-density  areas  and  the  safety 
problem  would  ease  considerably  if  vehicle  use  in  and  around  campgrounds  were 
controlled. 

C.  FACILITY  DEVELOPMENT 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  establishment  of  the  administrative  site. 
Moderate  or  low  level  developments  should  precede  high  level  developments  with 
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expectation  that  user  responsibility  will  evolve  positively.  Besides,  many 
more  users  could  be  accommodated  with  reasonable  comfort  at  low  to  moderate 
developments  at  the  same  cost  as  a  few  high  level  facilities. 

Some  concepts  expressed  on  pages  6-9  are  excessively  idealistic  given 
the  use  history  of  this  area.  Minimum  impact  on  the  natural  environment  in 
such  a  sandy,  arid  area  is  meaningless  around  a  high-density  campground.  Little 
ground  cover  except,  hopefully,  trees  can  be  expected  to  survive  current 
or  projected  use.  Users,  even  on  small  individual  camp  sites,  should  expect 
a  bare,  dusty  ground  surface  because,  short  of  sprinkler  irrigation,  such 
spots  will  not  support  vegetation  under  even  moderate  trampling  and  vehicular 
impacts.  This  is  not  Central  Park. 

Worry  over  blending  signs  and  fencing  harmoniously  into  the  landscape 
is  somewhat  overdone.  The  rails  around  the  sand  play  area  appear  to  do  the 
job  but  certainly  lodgeple  pine  is  not  "natural"  in  this  setting.  I  doubt 
that  signs  and  fences  will  offend  anyone  at  Little  Sahara  by  way  of  aesthetics; 
they  will  cramp  their  free-wheeling  style  somewhat  and  be  unpopular  for  this 
reason. 

D.  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

Contracting  much  of  this  work  is  sound  policy.  The  area  where  this  fails 
is  in  the  law  enforcement  area.  Unless  the  administrative  personnel  have 
effective  enforcement  authority  to  handle  most  resource-oriented  problems 
and  many  people-oriented  ones.  There  seems  little  chance  for  satisfactorily 
managing  this  area  for  multiple  use. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  stated  policies  related  to  ORV  races, 
communications,  or  access  on  pages  10  and  11.  Development  of  the  administrative 
site  should  be  considered  top  priority  for  the  reasons  indicated. 
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The  restrictions  imposed  on  use  of  horses  seem  unusually  severe  since 
they  impact  the  area  less  than  vehicles.  If  this  is  for  safety  reasons,  they 
should  be  explicitly  stated.  Likewise,  I  am  somwehat  baffled  as  to  why 
livestock  use  is  considered  such  a  strong  conflict.  The  impacts  on  the  land 
due  to  livestock  do  not  approach  those  created  by  irresponsible  ORV  use, 
either  in  intensity  or  rate  of  development.  The  conflicts  encountered  will 
likely  be  harassment  of  livestock  by  ORVs  rather  than  interference  of  ORV  use 
by  livestock. 

Since  livestock  use  of  the  area  could  be  adjusted  to  avoid  peak  periods 
of  ORV  use,  this  alternative  is  suggested  if  study  indicates  it  is  feasible. 
Livestock  restrictions  from  the  Rockwell  Natural  Area  should  be  limited  to 
those  areas  used  intensively  for  education  purposes  where  minimal  impacts  are 
desired.  However,  livestock  should  be  part  of  a  multiple  use  I  and  E  since 
it  is  as  legitimate  a  use  of  public  rangelands  as  ORVs  and  should  be  presented 
in  that  light.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  some  people  would  prefer  cows  or 
sheep  near  campgrounds  than  ORVs.  Given  the  low  productivity  of  the  area, 
proper  livestock  and  range  management  should  create  few  major  conflicts  to 
Little  Sahara  users.  The  reverse  situation  may  not  apply. 

Control  of  campfire  use  to  charcoal  only  may  prove  difficult  to  enforce. 
The  impacts  on  live  trees  might  be  reduced  by  provision  of  depository  of 
dead  trees  which  campers  could  cut  themselves.  Provision  of  cut  firewood 
would  likely  supply  home  fireplaces  but  if  it  had  to  be  cut  individually  this 
problem  could  be  minimized.  Green  juniper  is  not  very  satisfactory  as  fuel 
wood  so  a  convenient  alternative  might  prove  workable  at  the  larger  campgrounds 
at  least.  An  open  fire  is  an  important  part  of  the  camping  out  experience  to 
many  people.  I  would  avoid  complete  prohibition  until  other  possibilities  were 
exhausted.  Education  of  repeat  users  to  bring  firewood  could  help. 
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Use  of  firearms  in  a  high-density  use  area  is  certainly  an  irreconcilable 
conflict  and  prohibiting  their  use  is  proper.  There  are  areas  in  the  Little 
Sahara  vicinity  that  could  be  developed  into  safe  shooting  zones.  This 
might  avoid  uncontrolled  shooting  around  the  peripheral  area.  It  is  only 
realistic  to  accept  the  fact  that  firearm  use  is  an  ubiquitous  outdoor 
activity  in  rural  Utah  (the  pickup  gun-rack  syndrome).  Attempting  to  assure 
safety  and  encourage  responsible  use  patterns  could  be  part  of  the  overall 
educational  program.  A  suggested  area  for  firearms  use:  near  the  landfill 
dump  with  all  its  bottles  and  cans  to  ventilate,  could  save  some  signs,  etc. 

The  paragraph  on  Wildlife  (page  13)  contains  some  wishful  thinking.  With- 
out strict  zoning  and  enforcement  far  beyond  present  conditions,  maintenance 
of  wildlife  habitat  is  patently  not  possible.  Considerable  habitat  has 
already  been  degraded  and  keeping  all  wildlife  species  at  present  levels  in 
the  face  of  accelerating  use  is  futile  in  my  judgement.  Designating  minimal 
impact  areas  and  depending  upon  them  to  provide  the  wildlife  observation 
experience  is  a  rational  alternative  to  expecting  no  change  in  wildlife  while 
significant  changes  in  habitat  are  occurring  with  heavy  ORV  use.  An  overall 
survey  of  what  species  and  densities  are  present  now  on  certain  key  areas  could 
be  easily  and  relatively  inexpensively  done,  perhaps  by  contract  to  competent 
students  at  the  Universities.  These  baseline  data  could  be  periodically 
compared  to  later  surveys  to  monitor  possible  changes.  Change  would  have  to 
be  on  a  gross  scale  to  be  considered  significant.  An  alternative  would  be  to 
incorporate  these  studies  into  field  ecology  classes  at  the  Universities  on  a 
regular  schedule.  This  approach  would  benefit  BLM  at  little  or  no  cost  and 
provide  a  relevant  field  experience  for  students.  Drs.  Jim  MacMahon  and 
Jan  Henderson  of  the  Biology  and  Forest  Science  Departments,  U.S.U.,  would  be 
possible  contacts  for  this. 
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The  statement  on  concessions  and  personnel  (pages  13-15)  are  satisfactory. 
Along  with  increased  investments  in  personnel,  increased  authority  is  necessary, 
otherwise  these  people  will  be  frustrated  and  ineffectual. 

Visitor  information  (pages  15-17)  appears  to  misplace  priorities  to 
some  extent  in  my  opinion.  Objective  "a"  would  seem  to  be  an  easily  accomplished 
task,  adequately  dealt  with  by  a  well-written  concise  text  on  back  of  a 
good  map .  This  would  be  issued  to  each  vehicle  operator .  I  would  prefer  to 
see  greater  emphasis  on  objectives  "c",  "d"  and  "e",  explaining  environmental 
modification,  eliciting  public  support  for  protecting  resources  and  explaining 
BLM  responsibilities  and  activities.  Less  emphasis  should  be  accorded 
objectives  "a"  and  "b". 

Data  collection  and  evaluation  is  necessary  and  visitor  use  data  can  be 
effectively  collected  as  outlined  in  the  management  plan.  Resource  data  are 
a  more  difficult  and  critical  problem.  For  example,  normal  BLM  condition 
and  trend  procedures  have  limited  value  in  this  context.  An  effective  series 
of  permanent  photo  points  are  a  viable  alternative;  they  are  both  fast  and 
easily  interpretable  which  cannot  be  said  for  C-T  analyses.  If  vegetation: 
soils  data  are  required,  a  series  of  permanent  plots,  periodically  and  inten- 
sively mapped  as  to  vegetative  cover  and  soil  surface  conditions  on  various 
situations  could  be  established.  Such  data  seem  somewhat  nebulous  unless 
they  actually  are  used  to  change  management.  ORV  use  is  obviously  imposing 
heavy  impacts  on  some  areas.  By  documenting  this,  will  ORV  use  be  prohibited? 
It  seems  unlikely;  therefore,  the  documentation  would  be  of  academic  interest 
only  unless  it  is  used  as  a  basis  for  zoning.  Anticipating  differential 
impacts  with  use  zones  and  accorrmodating  this  into  the  resource  monitoring 
system  is  necessary.  This  applies  equally  to  wildlife  surveys,  vegetation 
studies  and  ORV  impacts. 
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The  foregoing  discussion  covers  most  of  the  points  of  personal  observa- 
tion obtained  at  Little  Sahara  and  a  subsequent  meeting  at  Fillmore,  May  18-20. 
There  will  be,  no  doubt,  considerable  overlap  among  personal  statements  of 
the  panel  members.  But,  hopefully,  some  different  insights  may  result  from 
independent  review  of  the  overall  situation. 


Burtau  of  i  and  u 
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